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| ERR REICHARDT begs to inform his friends that 

he has left town for Edinburgh, to resume his operatic enyagement, and 
will return in the beginning of April. All communications may be ad Jressed— 
Lheatre Royal, Edinburgh. 





R. E. SILAS begs to announce that he continues to 
give lessons in Harmony and Composition. 4, Park-place West, Glouces- 
ter-gate, Regent’s-park. 


R. AND MADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Pro- 

fessors of the Flute, Guitar, and Concertina, 131B, Oxford-street, where 

may be had the whole of Mad. Pratten’s publications for the Guitar, consisting of 

30 Nonge, at 1s. 6d. each, and 24 Divertissements at 2s. 6d. each. Catalogues may 

be bad on application. 

ISS LASCELLES begs to inform her friends and pupils 

that she has returned from her tour inthe provinces, and will be happy to 
resume her teaching as usual. Address, 28, York-buiidings, New-road 











TO PROFESSORS.—A young lady vocalist (voice mezzo 
soprano) wishes to become an articled pupil toa master for concerts and 
operas. Address A. L., 77, Bruuswick-street, Blackwall. 





*‘O BE DISPOSED OF.—A fine-toned Double Bass, in 

ect order, by a good maker, price ten guineas. “‘ A decided bargain.” 

Also a Viola and Violin, both good instruments, To be seen at Messrs. Parker and 
Sons, 200, Long-lane, Borough, London, 





ANTED in a Music-warehouse, a young man, thoroughly 

acquainted with business, and capable of playing on the cornet-d-pistons 
and concertina. Send full particulars to X, ‘‘Musical World” Office, 28, Holles- 
strect. 





RIVATE INSTRUCTION IN THE ART OF 
POETICAL ELOCUTION, as adapted to the several purposes of Speaking, 
Reading, and Singing, by the Rev. Hucu Hurron, M.A. Select Classes for the 
study of the elder English Poets, and the practice of General Elocution.—Address 
—No. 2, Provost-road, Haverstock-hill. 





RGAN and PIANOFORTE.—-For sale, a CHAMBER 
ORGAN, by Hill and Co. It consists of three rows of keys, great and choir 
GG swell, tenor U, a pedal board of two octaves, composition pedals, couplers, 
and numerous stops. The Organ is in a handsome mahogany case, and is in ever: 
respect a superior instrument. Price #250. The Piano, by Messts. Broadwood, 
equal to new. Price 70 guineas. Apply at No. 1, Whitehall Yard, Whitehall. 


JULLIEN.—Royal Conservatory of Music, 213, 

@ Regent-street. Applications foradmission intv the classes for orchestral 

instruments received every Thursday until further notice. Full particulars of the 
laws and rules will be shortly advertised. 








ISS BESSIE DALTON at the Royal Panopticon 
: ‘ every evening. For Programme of Concert, sce Catalogue of the 
nstitution. 





AMATEUR MUSICAL SOCIETY.—A Concert will 

be given, under the immediate patronage of her Most Gracious Majesty and 
the other Members of the Royal Family, at the Hanover-square Rooms, on 
Tuesday evening, Jan. 29, in aid of the Funds of the Cambridge Asylum for the 
Widows of Non-Commissioned Officers and Soldiers of the British Army. The 
orchestra will comprise nearly 100 performers, members of the Society, and will 
execute several pieces of orchestral music. In addition to the performance of 
some solo vocal music, Mr. Henry Leslie’s choir wil! sing some favourite Madrigals. 
Angelina and Mr. 8. W. Waley will pliy a Grand Concertante Duet for two 
pianofortes, composed by Mr. G. A. Osborne; and Mr. Henry E. Tatham will 
perform & solo for cornet-d-pistons.—Tickets, 10s. 6d. each. For full particulars, 
apply to Robert W. Ollivicr, 19, Old Bond-strect, Piccadilly. The tickets are 
now ready for delivery. 





N ADAME JENNY GOLDSCHMIDT-LIND.— Han- 
over Square Rooms. Mr. Mitchell respectfully announces, that M. and 
Madame Goldschmidt’s THIRD MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT is fixed to take 
ay at the Hanover Square Rooms, on MONDAY EVENING, February 11, 1856. 
ull particu'ars will be duly announced. —Conductor: M. Benedict. Prices of 
admis-ion—Stalls (numbered and reserved), One Guinea ; unres: rved seats, 10s. 6d. 
The tickets will be appropriated according to the order of application ; no more 
will be issued than the room can conveniently accommodate. Doors open at seven ; 
to commence at eight o’clock precisely. Application for tickets to be made at 
Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street. 


RYSTAL PALACE, SYDENHAM.—The PALACE 
and PARK are OPEN to the public on Mondays, at 9 » m., and on Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, aud Fridays at 10a.m., on which days the admission is 
1s,, and on Saturdays at noon, when the admission is 5s., closing cach day at 
44p.m. Tickets of admission, including conveyance by railway, may be obtained 
at the London Bridge Terminus, and at the several agents in Lond»n. Trains run 
from London Bridge to the Crystal Palace Station, at $ 0 a.m., 9.0 a.m., and every 
half-hour from 10.10 a.m. te 4.10 p.m., and at 4.25, 4.50, aud 5.50 p.m., returning 
from the Crystal Palace at short intervals throughout the day, up to 6.40 p.m. 








RYSTAL PALACE.—The WIND BAND of the 
Company, consisting of 42 players, performs daily, except Saturday, on which 
day there is a Concert of Vocal andy[nstrumen'al Music, with a full Orchestra, at 
which selections from classical composers are given. Director of the Baud— 
Mr. Augustus Manns. 
AD. CONSTANTINI will give her First Grand 
Evening Concert on Tuesday, 29th January, in the St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool; under the patronage of T. B. Horsfall and J. C. Ewart, ra, 
Members for the Borough.. Vocalists—Madame Constantini, Mrs. Matthews, Mr. 
G. Perren, Signor Veroui, and Mr. H. Braham. Organ—Mr. W. T. Best. Flute— 
Master Radcliffe. 


R. CHARLES FIELD’S MUSICAL ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS every Monday night at Shaftesbury Hall, Aldersgate-street ; every 
Tuesday night at the St. Pancras Athenzeum, George-street, Euston-square ; and 
every Wednesday night at the Royal Soho Theatre, Dean-street, Soho, supported by 
first-rate talent—commencing at eight. 











GACBED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 
—On Friday, 15th February, will be performed, for the first time in London, 
Mr. COSTA’S ORATORIO, “ELI,” uusder the direction of the Composer. Vocalists : 
Madame Rudersdo:ff, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. M. Smith, Mr. Weiss, 
and Mr. Thomas. The Orchestra on the usual scale, comprising nearly 700 per- 
formers.—Tickets will be issued at the Society's Office, No. 6, in Exeter Hall, on 
and after Tuesday, 29th January. 


LONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter 
Hail (under the Patronage of the Cl ). On Wednesday evening, <7 
30th, Mendelssohn’s ELIJAH. Principal Vocalists :—Mrs. Sunderland, Miss J. 
Wells, Miss M. Wells, Miss Heywood, Mr. George Perren, Mr. Cotterell, Mr. Till- 
yard, Mr. J. B. Husk, aud Mr. Lawler. The band will be efficient, and the Chorus 
on an extensive sca:e. Conductor—Mr. Surman (founder of the Exe-er Hall 
oratorios). ‘Tickets—Western Area, 1s.; Res: rved Seats, Area, 38.; Wi 
Gallery, 3s. 6d. ; Central Area Reserved best Seats, 5s.—To be had of the 
music sellers, and at the Office of the Society, No. 9, Exeter Hall; where may 
obtained correct copies of the Messiah, Creation,and Elijah, atjthe lowest prices; aleo 
the Orchestral parts fur Choral Societies. 








IXTH EDITION.THE KONIGSBERG POLKA. 


Price 2s. Duet, 33. Septet, 3s. 61. Orchestra, 5s. Booscy & Sons, London. 





HIRD EDITION.—THE ENCHANTRESS POLKA. 
Price 23. Septet, 3s. 6d. Orchestra, 5s. Boosey and fons, London. 





hey AND COMPLETE EDITION OF IL TRO- 

VATORE. Published this day, price 5s. in cloth, gilt letters. Il Trovatore, 
complete fur the pianofi rte, forming 'he new number of Boosey and Sons’ Standard 
Operas for Piano solo without words. 28, Holl.s-street.—Jan. 25th. 
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To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Str,—Your correspondent, styling himself “ An English Musician,” 
haying been exposed in two direct untruths, has vented his vexation in 
an epistle full of spleen, animosity, and ill-nature. I cannot understand 
why the mere fact of writing a symphony in G minor should provoke 
an invidious comparison with Mozart’s in the same key. If this were 
just, then every key in which that great master wrote should henceforth 
be studiously avoided, since who would presumptuously hope to come 
off otherwise than second-best in a comparison which is, in fact, quite 
absurd and uncalled for? As to the “ use(Zess)ful information” which 
your correspondent alleges that Mr. Stephens has taken the opportunity 
of spreading abroad, I conceive that he has not entered into any further 
particulars than were necessary to fully refute an assertion, to the effect 
that his work had been performed by the Harmonic Union in considera- 
tion of tickets purchased—an assertion which Mr. Stephens has, in a 
spirit of justice to the directors, shown to be utterly devoid of truth, 

With regard to the “emerging from obscurity,” and the question as 
to the “ capacity of directors,” these and similar remarks are, doubtless, 
in agreat measure attributable to the highly splenetic mood in which your 
correspondent has written, heightened, probably, by his being one of 
those, who, himself desirous of “ emerging from obscurity,” has not suc- 
ceeded, and who has written Oratorios and Symphonies (not in G 
minor), and formed his estimate of the “ capacity of directors” from 
their rejection of the same. 

In conclusion, I conceive that your correspondent should be one of the 
last to take exception to the fact that ‘ any English composition is pretty 
sure to be abused in the Atheneum,” since he appears to be himself 
thickly “ tarred with the same brush,” and all his professed regrets at 
the discouragements encountered by English composers seem very closely 
to sympathize with the Atheneum’s “ crocodile tears,” 

Kennington, I remain, sir, yours truly, 
Jan. 22nd, 1856. An EnGuisH AMATEUR. 





WAIT FOR AN ANSWER. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 
Manchester, Jan. 11th, 1856. 
Sr1r,—Wi'l you oblige me by informing me in the Musical World 
who you consider to be the first pianist of the day. 
I remain your obedient servant, 
A SrupENT. 
{Our correspondent had better apply to Mr. Cipriani Potter.—Ep. ] 





M. JULLIEN AND THE SURREY GARDENS. 
(From the Atheneum.) 

Amone the other contradictions betwixt financial pressure and ex- 
penditure in public amusements which observers have noted as charac- 
terizing periods similar to the present one, may be recorded the scheme 
of raising a Musical Crystal Palace in the Surrey Gardens, on the 
limited liability plan of subscription. The building is to be vast and 
superb ; and the promoters of this project have engaged M, Jullien for 
five years, to conduct their orchestra, which is to be on the grandest 
scale. One hundred and thirty years ago the favourite musical enter- 
tainment at the public gardens round about London was an organ 
concerto, and a person called Handel, and the pupils of this person, 
were the players. The retrospect is inevitable, made though it be in no 
spirit of contempt for the proposed speculation, which is ‘aimed at a 
public of entirely different quality to those commemorated in Wa!pole’s 
letters and Burney’s novels. As a caterer and conductor for the crowd 
—not for the connoisseur—M. Jullien has many valuable requisites. 
He has learnt, during his experience of English music, the art of keep- 
ing his public, by leading as well as by pleasing them. He has never 
shown himself slack or timid in stepping forward when there has been 
the chance of his realizing public sympathy in a tangible form. Nor 
will any thinking man, be he ever so fastidious in insisting on the best 
music for the few, or in requiring classicality for a classical public, and 
research to please those who desire the continuance of Art, disdain the 
monster gatherings over which he presides so magnificently. They 
help to spread the taste, to create an appetite for the knowledge of 
better things, and this knowledge they satisfy in a reasonable measure. 
We wish success, then, to the proposed undertaking as a wise and 
a addition to the cheap and popular amusements of the people 
of London. 





Maprip.—A national Spanish opera, Jsabella the Catholi 
by Senor Emilio Arieta, -_ atholie, 
received. 


has been produced, and favourably 





; sources of supply. 
; to assemble for good, earnest, zealous practice of the highest class of 








MUSIC AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 
(From the Sunday Times), 

AFORTNIGHT since, a letter appeared in our columns, signed “Semi- 
breve,” complaining of the composition of the chorusonthe occasion of the 
late performance of Méhul’s Joseph, at Windsor Castle. We have left 
this letter to itself thus long, in the expectation that some authoritative 
notice would be taken of it, in the quarter most immediately concerned. 
This has not been done, and we, therefore, conclude—as, indeed, from 
the first, we believed— that its statements are substantially correct. 

Long before the appearance of “ Semibreve’s” letter, however, we had 
noticed the conduct of the Sacred Harmonic Society in matters of this 
kind, and pointed out that, instead of attending to its own sufficient 
business—that of securing good choral performances at Exeter-hall— 
it was constantly endeavouring, either by the influence ofits conductor, 
or the indomitable assurance of some of its committee, to supplant the 
services of professional choristers on all great public occasions. Of the 
success of this endeavour, in a great many instances, we have the most 
positive knowledge. It is, doubtless, vastly agreeable for a number of 
gentlemen choristers thus to go flourishing about the country, and 
undertaking to do all sorts of things to which they areincompetent. It 
provides them with many agreeable excursions at the cheapest possible 
rate, and procures them, perhaps, some little éc/at among persons even 
less acquainted with music than themselves. Nevertheless, the whole 
thing is a most serious mistake—and for two reasons. In the first 
place, the Sacred Harmonic Society’s chorus is, by no means, so excellent 
that it can afford thus to put out sample members on hire; and in doing 
this, therefore, it merely substitutes bad singing for good. And, secondly, 
supposing them even good singers, these gentlemen profess singing as an 
amusement, not as a business—they have no right, therefore, to invade 
the province—be it in pay, or place, or both—of those professional 
choiisters to whom singing is an essential means of subsistence. 

Let us not be misunderstood as running a tilt against amateurship in 
general, On the contrary, it is our firm belief that, in diffusing a 
knowledge of any art, amateurship is of vast importance—nay, that its 
extent and quality are, in some sort, a test of progress in the country in 
which it exists, Amateurs, then, of all the arts, are not only highly 
respectable, but, indeed, serviceable members of the community, so long 
as they keep within the well-defined limit of their rank. The moment, 
however, they quit this, and experimentalise on duties for which they are 
fitted neither by position nor acquirement, they become both ridiculous 
and mischievous. 

Neither let us be supposed to be actuated by hostility to the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, in particular. Our reproofs to that rather conse- 
quential body have been solely designed for their benefit. So long as 
they work at music, as amateurs should work, in the desire for improve- 
ment and for t!.e pleasure it affords them, they will have our warmest 
support. But beyond this we will not go. We cannot countenance 
indifferent singing in Exeter Hall, backed by the attempt to force that 
indifferent singing on a market which has better and more legitimate 
The amateurs who leave their desks and counters 


choral compositions, are worthy the esteem of all musicians. If they 
venture beyond this—if they scramble into the professional orchestra, 
and there openly contest the ground with men who understand and 
live by their work—they are simply worthy the treatment due to quacks 
and intruders, 

The case brought to notice by our correspondent “ Semibreve” 
is particularly unfortunate. Eminently foreign in all its predilections 
as is the Court, it was, of all things, desirable that, on the very rare 
occasion of a wholly English performance in the royal presence, that 
performance should be as faultless as possible. There was, surely, no 
occasion to risk the giving of any additional edge to that notorious dis- 
favour in which the Queen, unfortunately, holds English music and its 
professors. Yet, if our correspondent’s statements are to be believed, 
a considerable proportion of the not over-large chorus—“ 72 in number” 
—was made up of members of the Sacred Harmonic Society,\“ not six” 
of whom “could take a part and sing it by themselves !” But, 
supposing this assertion altogether false, and that the Exeter Hall 
choristers thus admitted to the Palace were of absolutely first-rate 
excellence, the question still remains, what business had they there at 
all? Her Majesty’s purse-bearer, doubtless, paid for efficient pro- 
fessional services ; and, under such circumstances, the presence of the 
amateur element was either an unwarrantable intrusion, from_motives 
of mere curiosity, or a palpable job. 

It is time a limit were put to this mischievous kind of absurdity. 
We made no comment on a letter, some time since addressed to the 
Sunday Times, complaining that the professional choristers engaged by 
the Sacred Harmonic Society were overworked and underpaid, simply 
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because, admitting the good foundation of the charge, we have no 
desire to encourage any further professional admixture or intervention 
in the business of the society than is absolutely necessary. We believe 
the amateur chorus, if properly handled, to be strong enough to stand 
by iteelf—that with a really able master, and a strict enforcement of 
his discipline, it would prove capable of any required amount of excel- 
lence, ‘his was, certainly, the society’s original aim, and would be, as 
certainly, its most creditable achievement. But while thus maintaining 
all the worth and privileges of amateurship within Exeter Hall, we 
shall most strenuously oppose its encroachment, in any way, on the 
rights of those who not only can sing, but earn their living by the 
ability. 

ataiek the Sacred Harmonie Society is like a dog in two maugers, 
for it not only cannot eat its own hay, but lays claim to that of its 
neighbour. 


AUTOGRAPH MANUSCRIPTS 
oF 
MOZART’S “DON GIOVANNI,” 


BY LOUIS VIARDOT. 





(Translated from the “ Illustration,” ) 
(Continued from p. 45.) 

In many places of the manuscript there are cuts, or passages 
scored out, which there is little doubt that, through fear of 
length, combined with inefficient execution, Mozart suppressed 
at rehearsal. Scarcely one of these cuts, however, has been 
allowed to stand; and, whether by himself, or by his editors, the 
rejected passages have been restored in the printed score and 
upon the stage. There are to be found, also, though very rarely, 
modifications of the first ideas. These are always very reason- 
able,and happy. I will cite a notable example. The grand air, 
which in the first act Donna Anna sings to Don Ottavio, when 
she recognises in Don Giovanni the assassin of her father, com- 
menced thus :— 
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See what Mozart has made of it, by a simple alteration in the 
melody, without touching the accompaniment :— 
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and this happy correction was made at once, while he was com- 
posing the morgeau, for, at the reprise of the theme, we find the 
second version written instead of the first. 

It is equally plain, on looking at the manuscript, that in the 
song of the commendatore, “Don Giovanni m’invitasti 4 cenar 
teco,” the famous ascending and descending scales for the first 
violins, which accompany the words, “Altre cure pid gravi,” 
were added as an afterthought, in a space too narrow for them, 
and were substitutes for a simple tremolo. But this change was 
also made before Mozart had written the overture, since the 
same scale passages are there repeated, and this time on suffi- 
cient space, and without being the substitute for any other 
orchestral figure. Another curious observation may be made 
apropos of the well-known air of Ottavio, “ Il mio tesoro intanto.” 
When the reprise of the theme occurs, Mozart does not give 
himself the trouble to write out the orchestration a second time 
but merely writes across the lines the words, “ Come prima.” 


Nevertheless, as an exception, he takes care to re-write the 
shake allotted to the first violin, while the voice holds on the 
note by the word “cercate,” as if this shake was an integral 
part of the melody. From this it appears that Rubini was quite 
right in appropriating it, that he entered thus into the real sen- 
timent of the author, and that Mozart would not have failed to 
entrust it to the voice, if the voice of Rubini had been his in- 
terpreter.* 

One of the most interesting parts of the manuscript of 
Mozart, and one of the most useful to consult even to this day, 
is the list of directions for the mise en scéne which are frequent! 
added to the words of the text. Some are very ews mome | 
as “strada,” “notte,” “combatto,’ “more. Others relate to the 
costumes or stage business. Thus Donna Elvira should appear 
“in abito da viaggio ;” and when Don Ottavio unmasks, in the 
Jinale of the first act, it should be “ pistola in mano.” But other 
indications are much more important; and I will cite some 
striking examples. In the grand finale to the first act, when the 
three orchestras come in one after the other, playing each a 
morceau, different in character and measure which amalgamated 
symphonically, Mozart wishes the second and third orchestras 
to commence by imitating the effect of musicians tuning their 
instruments,—* accordano.” This is always either neglected or 
inaudible. Each of these three dance orchestras should also 
have its particular dancers. Thus, when the first begins, “ Don 
Ottavio balla menuetto con Donna Anna;” when the second com- 
mences, “ Don Giovanni si mette a ballar con Zerlina una con- 
trandanza;” and when the third strikes up, “ Leporello balla 
la Teitscu (L’ Allemande) con Masetto.” So that, with the ex- 
ception of Donna Elvira, who remains as spectator, everybody 
is occupied in this dancing prelude to the formidable vocal 
ensemble. 

Passing to the second act, we discover that, to sing the air, 
“Non mi dir, bel idol mio,” Donna Anna should not enter alone, 
with a letter in her hand. These words are addressed to Don 
Ottavio, who is present, who has a part to sing in a recitative 
preceding that of his unhappy fiancée, and who ends the scene 
with another recitative. But the primo tenore, after his aria, is in 
a hurry to depart, and to avoid the trouble of re-appearing, by 
his absence, he gives to the aria of Donna Anna an appearance 
of isolation, interpolation, and irrelevancy, which makes it seem 
unnatural, and has led to its frequent suppression, notwith- 
standing its importance and beauty. Lastly, a little further on, 
during the last orgy of the condemned libertine, when Donna 
Elvira tries, with the tenderest protestations, to touch the heart 
of her insensible husband, she finishes with a burst of supplica- 
tion, and throws herself on her knees before him, while Don 
Juan, seeing that she refuses to rise, kneels down in mockery by 
her side. This is an excellent dramatic effect, and should be re- 
vived, for that reason alone, without taking into consideration 
the formal directions of Mozart. 

Another and more delicate question is, whether the second 
part of the last finale ought also to be restored. In the original, 
after Don Juan is carried off by the statue and the devils he has 
invoked, Anna, Elvira, Zerlina, Ottavio, and Masetto return, 
resolved to revenge themselves, and to punish his misdeeds. 
But Leporello, hiding under the table, informs them that Puomo 
di sasso has already been to seek him, and that “ J/ diavolo se 
‘l trangugio.” Then they sing together :— 

“ Reste dunque chel birbon 
Con Proserpina e Pluton.” 


Adding, soon after, to give a moral to the dénouement : 
 Eeco il fin di chi fa mal, 
E dei perfidi la morte 
Alla vita 2 sempre ugual.” 








* Asa proof that Mozart had only a very mediocre tenor, we have not 
alone the passage above quoted, nor even the general texture of the part 
of Don Ottavio; we must place before all the circumstance, that, for 
the part of Don Juan, a young and brilliant seducer, Mozart preferred 
the bass voice, contrary to all custom. This exposed him, however, at 
the commencement and end of his work, to write for Don Juan, Lepo- 
rello, and the commandant, trios for three basses. 
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This moral recals the title of the original comedy, the popular 
subject of which has had the distinguished honour of passing 
through the hands of Moliére, Mozart, and Lord Byron.* 


If the situation and the poetry of this finale are not very 
powerful, it must be acknowledged that the composer has not 
infused much fire into them by the aid of his music. After the 
prodigious scene which begins at the entry of the Commandant, 
and finishes with the disappearance of his murderer hardened in 
crime, Mozart himself could not rise higher; he had attained 
the extreme summit of dramatic grandeur, and any piece to 
follow, though it might be quite worthy a place in any other 
work, or in another part of the same work, must necessarily 
seem cold and feeble. It is the only one also that Mozart has 
written, materially, with confusion, with disorder, and where 
labour shews itself in place of inspiration. It was right, then, 
it appears to me, to suppress it at the theatre, and to banish it 
in future from the published editions. 

It. would be worse than useless, it would be in some sort 
ridiculous to eulogize this incomparable chef-d’euvre which, for 
sixty-eight years, has occupied the first rank in the lyric theatres 
of the whole worid. ‘“ Would you praise Cesar,” says Mark 
Antony, in Shakspere’s play, “ ca!l him Cesar and add nothing.” 
But among all the examples of admiration and respect which it 
has received, I should select the following : 

One day, in a large company, Rossini was pressed to name the 
opera he preferred above all those to which his exhaustless 
invention had given birth, that invention alas! which he volun- 
tarily arrested at the age of thirty-six, thus being dead to art at 
as early an age as Mozart himself. “There is no father,” it was 
observed, “who has not a Benjamin among his children ;” and 
one cited the Barbiere, another Otello, another La Gazza, another 
Semiramide, another Guillaume Tell. Rossini demanding silence, 
every one listened to the oracle :—“ You wish to know,” he said, 
“which of my works I like the best; well, then, it is Don Gio- 
vanni.” 

We have had quite recently a confirmation of this charming 
anecdote. The illustrious emulator of Mozart had called to see 
the daughter of the dearest of his old friends, of the eminent 
artist for whom he wrote the greatest parts in his répertoire. 
He listened to her performances on the pianoforte and organ 
with an indulgence quite paternal, with that susceptible emotion 
which illness seems to have added, as a new quality of the heart, 
to all the qualities of his mind. He then asked to see the manu- 
script of the opera of his predilection. “I must kneel,” said he, 
“before this holy relic.” Then after having looked through 
several pages with religious attention—“ My friend,” said the, 
laying his hand on the manuscript of Mozart—‘ He is the 
greatest, he is the master of all; this is the only one who had as 
much science as genius, and as much genius as science.” I 
remembered piously these words of Rossini. 





* “ No hay plazo que no llegue ’ni denda que no se pagne, o el con- 
vidado de piedra.” ‘This comedy is by the monk of the Merci Fray, 
Gabriel Tellez, who wrote for the theatre under the name of Tirso de 
Molina. 








ReFLEXION AND Resonance Musicat Sounps.—-Sound being more 
reflexible than light, ,penetrates into recesses where light would fail to 
enter, but like light, loses in intensity what it gains in extent. Thus, 
a sound that has travelled twice a certain distance, will only be heard 
with a fourth its original strength, the loudness not diminishing in- 
versely as the distance increases, but inversely to the square of that 
distance. This is the rule for the open air, but in a building the sound 
is retained, and the reflexion causes echo, which, if the original sound 
still exists, mingles with it; if it ceases, is audible afterwards, The 
reciprocation of neighbouring bodies augments the sound and forms 
resonance ; for instance, a vibrating tuning fork will, on the handle 
being placed on the table, acquire an accession of strength ; so with a 
violin, if only the strings vibrated, an insignificant sound would be 
produced, but, when the body of the instrument is set vibrating, sounds 
are produced of considerable power. Resonance, is, therefore, an 


essential condition in musical instruments: thus, a wooden floor, and 
that a raised one, beneath an organ, greatly increases its effect and 
power, the whole of the surrounding woodwork being thrown into 
strong vibration.— The Builder. 





OPERA AND DRAMA. 
BY RICHARD WAGNER. 
(Continued from page 38.) 

Let us now examine attentively the unspeakable element, 
which the orchestra is capable of expressing with the greatest 
definiteness—in conjunction, namely, with something else, also 
unspeakable—ges/ure. 

The gestures of the body as manifested in the significant 
movement of the limbs most capable of expression, and, lastly, 
of the play of the countenance, and as if determined by an inward 
sensation, are something unspeakable, inasmuch as language is 
able only to describe and suggest, while the limbs and play 
of the countenance alone can really express them. Anything 
which verbal language can communicate perfectly, that is to say, 
a subject to be communicated by the understanding to the 
understanding, does not at all require to be accompanied or 
strengthened by gesture—in fact, unnecessary gesture could only 
confuse it. In the case of such a communication, the sensuous 
receptive organ of hearing is, as we have already seen, not even 
excited, but serves merely as an unsympathising mediator, The 
communication of any subject, however, which verbal language 
cannot manifest with full conviction to the feelings, when they are 
necessarily to be excited, or,in other words, an expression over- 
flowing into emotion, absolutely requires to be strengthened by ac- 
companying gesture. We see, therefore, that, when the sense of 
hearing is to be excited to greater sensuous sympathy, the person 
making the communication must have recourse to the eye ; the 
ear and the eye must reciprocally assure each other of a more 
completely determined communication, in order to convey it 
convincingly to the feelings. Gesture, however, in its comnjuni- 
cation, which had become necessary for the eye, expressed only 
that which verbal speech could precisely express no longer— 
had verbal speech been able to do so, gesture would have been 
superfluous and confusing. The eye was thus excited by 
gesture in a manner which the corresponding balance of the 
communication to the sense of hearing was wanting ; but this 
balance is necessary for the completion of the impression into 
one that shall be perfectly intelligible to the feelings. It is 
true that the verbal verse, after becoming, from excitement, 
melody, finally merges the purport of the understanding of the 
original spoken communication into a purport of the feelings: 
but the moment of the communication to the sense of hearin 
corresponding perfectly to the gesture is not yet containe 
in this melody ; it was precisely in the latter, as the most 
excited spoken expression that we found the inducement for the 
heightening of the gesture, as a strengthening moment, which the 
melodystill needed, precisely because what perfectly corresponded 
to it—the strengthened moment of the gesture—could not yet be 
contained in the said melody. The verse-melody contained, 
therefore, only the condition for the manifestation of gesture ; 
what gesture has to justify for the feelings, as the spoken verse 
was to be justified—or more correctly, to be + ern 
means of the melody, or the melody by means of the harmony, 
lies, however, beyond the power of that melody which proceeded 
from the spoken verse, and remains, with an essential and 
iadiapenndily presupposed side of its body, turned precisely to 
the verbal language, which, incapable of expressing what is 
peculiar to gesture, availed itself of the assistance of the latter, 
and now is precisely incapable of communicating to the sense 
of hearing, which requires it, that which completely corresponds 
to the gesture. The element of gesture which is thus unspeak- 
able in the verbal language of tone, the language of the orchestra, 
completely separated from this verbal language, can now, in its 
turn, communicate to the sense of hearing, as gesture itself 
manifests it to the eye. 

This capability was obtained by the orchestra from the ,ac- 
companiment of the most sensuous gesture, the gesture of the 
dance, for the intelligible manifestation of which, from its 
essential constitution, this accompaniment was necessary, from 
the fact of the dance, and, indeed, gesture generally, holding 
pretty well the same relative position to orchestral melody that 
verbal verse does to the singing melody conditional upon it, so 
that gesture and orchestral melody form only when combined 
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such a Whole, intelligible of itself, as the verbal melody of tone 
does for itself. It was in the rhythm that the gesture of the 
dance and the orchestra possessed their most sensuous point of 
contact, that is to say, the point where both—the one in space, 
the other in time; the one for the eye, the other for the ear— 
were manifested as perfectly similar and reciprocally conditional, 
and to this point both were obliged, after each departure from 
it, to fall back again, in order to be, or become, intelligible by 
means of it, because it revealed their most original relationship. 
From this point, however, gesture and orchestra were extended, 
equally, to the power of speech most peculiar to them both. 
Just as, in this power, gesture manifests to the eye a some- 
thing only to be expressed by itself, the orchestra com- 
municates to the ear that which, in its turn, corresponds 
precisely to this manifestation, in the very same manner that, at 
the starting point of the relationship, the musical rhythm 
explained to the ear that which was manifested to the eye in the 

sensuously most perceptible moments of the motions of the 
dance. The fall of the foot, as it sank down again after being 
raised, was for the eye precisely the same thing that the accented 

downward beat was for the ear ; and thus, then, even for the ear 
the moving tone-figure executed by the ingtruments, and which 

melodically unites the downward beats, is exactly the same that 

the movement of the foot or the other limbs capable of expression 

in their change, corresponding to the downward beat, is for the 

eye. The more, now, that gesture departs from its most definite, 

but, at the same time, most limited foundation in the dance; the 

more rarely it distributes its sharpest accents, for the purpose, in 

the manifold and delicate transitions of the expression, of becoming 
an endlessly capable power of speech—the more manifold and 

delicate is the shape assumed also by the tone-figures of the 
language of the instruments, which, in order to communicate 
convincingly the unspeakable element of gesture, gain a melodic 
ne of the most peculiar kind, and one whose immeasure- 
ably rich capability cannot be described, either in purport or 
form, by verbal language, precisely because the purport and the 
form is manifested already oe by the orchestral melody to 
the ear, and can only be further experienced by the eye, and, 
that too, as the purport and form of the gesture corresponding 
to the melody in question. 

That this peculiar power of speech belonging to the orchestra 
has not yet been able to develope itself in opera to anything like 
the fullness of which it is capable, is accounted for by the fact 
that—as I have already said in the proper place—from the want 
of all truly dramatic foundation in opera, the system of gesture 
was still drawn for it, quite crudely, from the pantomime of the 
dance. This dancing, ballet-pantomime could be manifested only 
in movements and gestures, altogether limited, and, for the sake 
of the greatest intelligibility, finally laid down for stereotype 
adoption, because it was completely deficient in those conditions 
which would have determined and explained its greater mani- 
foldness as something necessary. These conditions are contained 
in verbal language: not, indeed, the verbal language that is 
drawn in, but the verbal language which draws in gesture to its 
help. The increased power of speech which the orchestra could, 
therefore, not obtain in pantomime and opera, it sought to gain, 
as if from an instinctive knowledge of its capability, in absolute 
instrumental music, separated from pantomime. We have seen 
that this effort, in its greatest strength and sincerity, necessarily 
led to the desire for justification through the words, and through 
the gesture presupposed by them, and we have only now to see 
how, on the other hand, the perfect realization of the poetic in- 
tention is only possible by means of the highest and most ex- 
planatory justification of its verbal verse melody, through the 
— power of speech of the orchestra, in conjunction with 
gesture. 

The poetic intention, as it wishes to be realized in the Drama, 
presupposes the highest and most manifold expression of gesture ; 
in fact it requires a degree of manifoldness, strength, delicacy, 
and ‘mobility, which is found no where else ; which is to be met 
with necessarily in the drama alone, and which therefore, had 
to be invented of completely special peculiarity for it ; because 
dramatic action is, with all its motives, an action raised and 
increased above life to the pitch of miraculousness, The com- 





| pression of the points of the action and of their motives could only 


be rendered intelligible to the feelings in an expression com- 
pressed in its turn, and raised out of the verbal verse to the 
melody immediately determining the feelings. As this expres- 
sion is now heightened into melody, it necessarily requires 
also a heightening of the gesture, presupposed by it, above 
the standard of the ordinary gesture of conversation. This 
oor however, is, in conformity with the character of the 

rama, not merely the monological gesture of a single indi- 
vidual, but gesture rising to the highest multiplicity from 
the characteristically important meeting of many individuals 
—or, so to speak: “many-voiced” gesture. The dramatic 
intention not only draws the inward sensation—of itself— 
within its sphere, but, for the sake of its realization, more 
especially the manifestation of this sensation in the outward 
and bodily appearance of the various persons concerned. 
Pantomime was contented, with regard to the form, bearing, 
and dress of the various personages, with typical masks ; the all- 
powerful drama tears the typical masks from the personages— 
for it possesses the necessary justifying power of speech, and 
exhibits them as separate individualities, manifesting themselves 
recisely in such and such a manner and no other. The dramatic 
intention determines, therefore, down to the most minute detail, 
the forms, features, bearing, movement, and dress of the repre- 
senting person, in order to make him appear, at every instant, 
as one certain individuality, quickly and definitely re- 
cognisable, and perfectly distinct from. other individualities 
coming in contact with it. This drastic distinctiveness of one 
individuality is, however, possible, only when all the other 
individualities, coming in contact and connected with it, are 
represented with exactly the same unmistakeably determined 
drastic distinctiveness. If we now picture to ourselves the 
appearance of such sharply defined individualities in the end- 
lessly changeable relations to one another, out of which the 
manifold points and motives of the action are developed, and 
represent them according to the endlessly exciting impression 
which the sight of them must produce upon our powertully 
fettered eye, we understand, also, the desire experienced by*the 
ear for an impression, perfectly corresponding to the one 
produced on the eye; intelligible, moreover, to the ear, and 
in which the first impression appears completed, justified, or 
explained ; for “Durch zweier Zeugen Mund wird (erst) die 
(volle) Wahrheit kund.”* : 

That which the ear wishes to hear is, however, precisely what 
is unspeakable in the impression received by the eye, an im- 
pression which in itself and its movement the poetic intention 
merely occasioned, by means of its nearest organ, verbal 
language, but cannot now convincingly communicate to the 
feelings. If this sight did not exist for the eye, poetic language 
might feel justified in communicating to the feelings the 
description and pourtrayal of what was imagined ; when, how- 
ever, it is offered, and that direetly, to the eye, as the highest 
poetic intention desired it, the description in poetic language 
is not alone perfectly superfluous, but would moreover fall with- 
out the least impression upon the ear. That which is unspeak- 
able in poetic language is now communicated to the ear by ow 
language of the orchestra, and precisely from the desire of t ie 
ear, excited by its sister the eye, does this language gain a new 
and immeasurable power, which, however, without this excite- 
ment, is constantly slumbering, or—if aroused by its own 
impulse—manifested unintelligibly. 











* «Through the mouth of two witnesses is the (full) truth (first) 


known.” 
(To be con inued.) 


Tne Centenary or Mozart, which occurs to-day (Saturday), 
will be celebrated at Liverpool by a grand performance on te 
organ of St. George’s Hall, by Mr. T. W. Best, the organist, the 
programme being entirely selected from the works of the —_ 
mortal composer of Don Giovanni. It will include the Za - 
flite overture, the andante from the Ninth Symphony and 
morgeaux from the Twelfth Mass, the Requiem, and Don Giovanni. 
—(From a Correspondent.) : 
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FOREIGN. 


Paris.—(From a Correspondent.)—At the Grand-Opéra nothing 
has occurred since the secession of Mademoiselle Sophie Cruvelli 
—now Madame La Baronne Vigier—if I except the represen- 
tation extraordinary in honour of the Soldiers of the Army of 
the East, which took place on Saturday week. The stalls, boxes, 
and pit were filled with the gallant victors of Inkermann and 
Sebastopol. The attendance in other respects was most brilliant. 
Their Majesties, the Emperor and Empress, occupied the impe- 
rial box, and were accompanied by the Duke of Cambridge and a 
large suite. The Imperial party arrived at about eight o'clock, 
and were greeted with enthusiastic cries of “ Vive L’Empereur,” 
and “ Vive L’Impératrice,” from all parts of the house ; more 
especially from where the military were posted. Prince Jerome 
and the Princess Mathilde were also present and occupied their 
grand box between the columns. The dignitaries of France, 
princes, ministers, and generals, added splendour to the already 
splendid company. The theatre, nevertheless, was not crowded. 

The performances commenced with a new cantata, written for 
the occasion, by M. Auber, the solo part sung by M. Gueymard. 
The poetry was of the most patriotic and exciting character, and 
would of itself have stirred the bosoms of the prepared multi- 
tude, big with thoughts of conquest, even without the admirable 
music to which it was adapted. The excitement at the end was 
immense. 

The cantata was followed by the popular ballet of Jovita, in 
which Mademoiselle Rosati Gicplayed to perfection her exquisite 
grace and her astonishing tours de force. The military were in 
ecstasies, and even seemed to prefer the danseuse and the ballet 
to the warlike strains of the poet of the cantata and the vocife- 
rations of M.Gueymard. At the end of the ballet the acclama- 
—_ were renewed as their Majesties departed from the imperial 

OX. 

Mario’s rentrée, andthe reprise of Matilda di Shabran constitute 
the recent events of the Italiens, The incomparable tenor again 
selected his great (greatest?) part, Count Almaviva, in the 
Barliere, and sang better than he has done this season, much to 
the delight of a most brilliant and fashionable audience. Madame 
Borghi-Mamo was the Rosina as before. This lady, I hear, has 
been engaged by Mr. Gye for the Royal Italian Opera. You 
will, therefore, have an early opportunity* of judging for your- 
self of her talents, about which the world of music is by no 
means unanimous. For my own part, I prefer her in Rossini’s 
music to that of any other composer, and have no doubt she 
would prove a special favourite in London in such parts as 
Rosina (Barbiere), Arsace (Semiramide), Malcolm Greme (Za 
Donna del Lago), &e. 

The revival of Matilda di Shabran was more successful than 
IT was led to expect; for who, @ priori, could anticipate com- 
petent or, at least, satisfactory supporters of the characters of 
Isidoro and Matilda, after Ronconi and Madame Bosio. Never- 
theless, Signor Zucchini made more of the part of the starved 
poet than [ had given him credit for; and Madame Penco pro- 
duced a most sensible effect on the audience in the music of the 
heroine, though in a different way from that of her inimitable 
predecessor. Madame Penco failed, it may be said, in executing 
the music of Matilda with sufficient brilliancy; but her phrasing 
was admirable, and hardly anything could be more impressive 
and artistic than the andante of the great air, and the duet 
with Edoardo, Signor Everardi, in the part (not “small,” 
Messieurs, the Parisian critics!) of the Doctor, left little to be 
desired, and Madame Borghi-Mamo was perfectly at home in the 
Page. Signor Carrion appeared as Corradino the first night, 
but was then labouring under the effect of a severe cold, and 
could not do justice to the character. His place was supplied 
the second night by Signor Luchesi, of whose exceedingly clever 
execution of the music of the hero of Matilda di Shabran I need 
not inform the readers of the Musical World, since it has been 
eulogised on more than one occasion in the notices of the Roya] 





* Madame Borghi-Mamo is engaged for the Grand Opera. We can, 
consequently, hardly expect to have an “early opportunity” afforded 
us of hearing her in London.—Ep. M. W, 








Italian Opera. The performance in all other respects was 
entitled to high praise. 

M. Adolphe Adam has been endeavouring to give a musical 
illustration of Shakspere’s Falstaff, in no wise deterred by the 
success achieved by your countryman, Michael William Balfe, 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, in the palmy days of Grisi, Rubini 
Tamburini, and Lablache—Mr. Lumley’s nayex torbe-egpallp 
“quartet.” On Wednesday last, the 16th, M. Adam’s Falstaff 
was produced at the ThéAtre Lyrique for the début of M. Her- 
mann-Léon, for whom the piece was especially | age ng choosing 
to exhibit himself before his new public as fat Jack, that “ton 
of man.” The piece is in one act, and the whole weight of the 
acting rests with Falstaff. The humour is very placid and not 
at all unctuous and racy. Not a vestige of the Shaksperian quaint- 
ness and drollery is to be detected. The part was stuffed well 
and acted indifferent ill by M. Hermann-Léon, who appeared to 
me to entertain no idea of the original. The last scene is far- 
cical, but, I think, saved the piece. Falstaff, as he supposes, is 
being conducted to execution. His eyes are bandaged. He is 
led to the foot of the scaffold. Here he is about to make dis- 
closures not at all creditable to the author of this strange joke, 
when they hasten to take away the handkerchief from his eyes, 
whereupon he finds himself seated on a wine cask, before a 
table well furnished with comestibles. Of course this incident 
brings the piece to a prosperous conclusion. The music of M. 
Adolphe Adam is, as usual, Tight and facile, but without inspira- 
tion. Moreover, it is not comic. The humour of Falstaff is 
beyond M. Adolphe Adam. It would require the genius of 
Rossini to embody it musically. The success of the new operetta, 
however, was decided, and it will serve as an excellent lever de 
rideau, 

Beritn.—At the second Domchor-Soirée, besides works by 
Durante, Palestrina, and Bach, the programme included two 
modern compositions, namely, the twenty-third Psalm for male 
voices, by F'. Schubert, and the thirty-first Psalm by Otto 
Nicolai. The pianoforte intermezai were pares by Malle. Ottilie 
Seyffert. At the Royal Opera-house we have had an admirable 
representation of Fidelio, which was all the more acceptable as 
coming after Herr Richard Wagner’s intolerable Zannhduser. 

Sr. PererssureH.—The only amusement this winter is that 
afforded by the theatres. The grief in which so many families 
are plunged, the burdens imposed by the war, and the absence of 
the Guards and all the youthful members of the aristocracy, have 
prevented people from giving balls or parties. The theatres out- 
rival one another in activity. The artists of the Italian Opera 
not only give three representations a week, but also lend their 
assistance to the members of other theatres, and sing every week 
at the benefits given by the French and German ¢roupes. Verdi’s 
Trovatore, supported by Mad. Bosio, Signors Debassini and 
Tamberlik, has been eminently successful. 

Franrort.—The Ciicilienverein and the Liederkranz have 
united to give a grand concert on the 27th, in honour of the 
hundredth anniversary of Mozart’s birth. The performance 
will take place in the Paulskirche, and comprise the Requiem 
and Davide Penitente. The proceeds will be handed over to the 
Mozartstiftung. 

Vienna.—Mad. Clara Schumann, the pianist, has given two 
concerts, which were numerously attended. At the second, 
which took place on the 13th inst., at 12 o’clock, the bénéficiaire 
performed some Symphonische Etuden, by Robert Schumann, a 
Notturno and Impromptu by Chopin, and Beethoven’s sonata 
in D minor, besides several other compositions. On the evening 
of the same day, Herren Hellmesberger, Durst, Dobitral and 
Borzaga gave their fourth Quartet-Soirée. The programme 
consisted of a quartet by Spohr, a quintet by Beethoven, 
(2nd viola, Herr Ziich), and a manuscript sonata by Herr 
Willmers, performed by the composer himself, and un- 
favourably received. Dr. Franz Liszt has already arrived to 
superintend the preparations for the grand festival in honour of 
the hundredth anniversary of Mozart’s birth. The following is 
the musical programme :—Overture to // Flauto Magico. 2. 
Chorus, “ O, Isis,” from the same opera. 3. Pianoforte concerto 
in C minor, performed by Herr Dachs. 4. “ Dies Lre,” from the 
Requiem, the solo parts by Mesdlles. Titjens and Schwarz, 
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Herren Erl and Staudigl. 5. Symphony in G minor. 6. Aria 
with solo for violin, executed by Madlle. Titjens and Herr 
Hellmesberger. 7. Finale from Don Juan, the solos by Mesdlles. 
Titjens, Wildhauer, Mad. Herrman-Czillag, Herren Ander, 
Beck, Draxler, and Meyerhofer. The concert will be preceded by 
a prologue, written by Herr J. Gabriel Seidl, and recited by 
Herr Anschiitz. Meyerbeer’s Ltoile du Nord continues its suc- 
cessful career. All the places for each representation are taken 
weeks in advance. 

Traty.—Our Italian contemporaries seem to be coming round 
to our way of thinking, rather late, it is true; still better late 
than never. We find in the Gazzetta Musicale of Naples, a few 
reflections on the present state of musical execution in Italy, 
which are but a repetition of what we have stated over and over 
again for some years past, and which tend to the conclusion that 
musical taste is either entirely lost in Italy or fast approachin 
its dissolution. The article to which we allude is signed F. 
Taglioni, and is suggested by the reprise of Donizetti’s Roberto 
Devereux. It begins by citing the current opinion of the present 
race of Italian dilettanti, that “Musical science has progressed 
rapidly in our times, and that dramatic expression has attained, 
if not perfection, at least, something very near it. Now, on 
hearing Roberto, which had been laid aside since 1837, when the 
principal parts were written for Madame Ronzi de Begnis, 
Signor Basadonna, and M. Barroilhet, we were led to reflect, 
that if art had really progressed so rapidly, it is to be feared 
that the more it progresses, the more it will recede from the 


there was a Dutch Concert, consisting of seven or eight harpsichords, 
more than as many violins, and several voices, all performing different 
things, and in different keys; other boys were writing in the same 
room; but it being holiday time, many were absent who usually study 
and practise there together. The jumbling them all together in this 
manner may be convenient for the house, and may teach the boys to 
attend to their own parts with firmness, whatever else may be going 
forward at the same time; it may likewise give them force, by obliging 
them to play loud in order to hear themselves; but in the midst of 
such jargon and continual dissonance, it is wholly impossible to give any 
kind of polish or finishing to their performance; hence the slovenly 
coarseness so remarkable in their public exhibitions; and the total 
want of taste, neatness, and expression in all these young musicians, 
till they have acquired them elsewhere. | The beds, which are in the 
same room, serve for seats to the harpsichord and other instruments. 
Out of thirty or forty boys who were practising, I could discover but 
two that were playing the same piece; some of those who were prac- 
tising on the violin seemed to have a great deal of hand. The violon- 
cellos practise in another room; aud the flutes, hautbois, and other 
wind instruments in a third, except the trumpets and horns, which 
are obliged to fag either on the stairs or on the top of the house.” —Dr. 
Burney’s Journal of a Tour in Italy. 


THE MOZART-VEREIN. 
(From the Neue Wiener Musik-Zeitung.) 
Tue Mozart-Verein has entered upon a new stage of its 
development. His Highness the Duke of Saxe-Cobourg-Gotha 
has been graciously pleased to become definitively the patron of 





sublime simplicity of the great composers of the past.” the Association, to grant it an act of incorporation, and to com- 


Robert Devereux may be set down asa failure simply because the 
singers could not execute the music, or rather because their 
voices, accustomed to compete with the brass lungs of the orches- 
tra, are overstrained for the softer and more delicate expositions 
ofsentiments. With the exception of that of the heroine by Mad. 
Medori, the other parts were very indifferently filled by artists 
who are struggling for notoriety before they are qualified by 
study, and fancy that a good voice is enough without cultivation. 

Signor Pacini is now in Naples superintending the rehearsals 
of his new opera, Margherita Pusterla, which will be produced 
at the San Carlos as soon as Signor Colletti returns from Rome. 
Mercadante is also busy rehearsing his new Miserere, which will 
be executed in the church of San Pietro, in place of that of Zin- 
garelli. Report speaks highly of it, and great expectations are 
entertained. 

At Florence, Signor Carlo Romani’s opera, La Gemme della 
Corona, was produced at the Pergola, on the 11th instant, with 
very questionable success. It underwent two further additions, 
but, as it did not gain in public favour, it has been withdrawn. 
At the Teatro Pagliano, Maria di Rohan has been successful. 
A new opera by Signor Cianchi, entitled Jd Saltimbanco, is in 
course of preparation. At Milan // Profeta continues to draw 

ood houses, as also Luerezia Borgia, which is well sustained by 
ad. Barbieri-Nini, Mad. Luccioni, Sigi. Graziani and Giov. Corsi. 


Boston, Dec.29.—The second performance of the Messiah—not 
given entire—by the Mendelssohn Choral Society, attracted a 
larger audience than the first to the Tremont Temple. The 
two chorales from St. Paul, were sung with great effect. Miss 
Adelaide Phillips sang the principal soprano. The programme 
of the third concert of the Mendelssohn Quintette Club did not 
contain one quintette, nor one piece by Mendelssohn. On the 
23rd, the Messiah was also performed by the Hiindel and Haydn 
Society, at the Boston Music Hall. 

New York, Dec. 24.—Verdi’s 7rovatore has been produced at 
the Academy of Music, with very great effect. Mad. La Grange 
and Malle. Nantier Didiée were both much admired in Leonora 
and Azucena. M. Gottschalt, the pianist, gave a concert, after 
an interval of some years, and had a crowded audience. The 
Brothers,Mollenham gave their farewell concert the week before 
Christmas. 


A VISIT TO THE CoNSERVATORIO OF St. ONoFRIO, AT NAPLES, IN 
1772.—“This morning I wet with young Oliver to his Conservatorio 
of St. Onofrio, and visited all the rooms where the boys practise, sleep, 
and eat. On the first flight of stairs waa a trumpeter, screaming upon 
his instrument till he was ready to burst; on the second was a French 
horn, bellowing in the same manner. In the common practising room 





mand a representation for its benefit on the 27th January, 1856, 
in the Court theatre at Gotha. Furthermore, his Royal Highness 
the Grand Duke of Baden has also been graciously pleased to ap- 
prove of the representation of Le Noze di Figaro, for the benetit 
of the Association, in the Court theatre at Carlsruhe, and his 
Royal Highness the Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt has been 
pleased to command an opera to be given for the same object in 
the Court theatre at Darmstadt. 

Under such auspices, satisfactory hopes may be founded on 
this anniversary of Mozart, especially as German cities are vying 
with each other in supporting this national enterprise. Musical 
performances are already announced in the towns of Barmen, 
Blankenburg, Bromberg, Céthen, Dantzig, Dessau, Elbing, Elber- 
feld, Gera, Halle, Kénigsberg, Magdeburg, Quedlinburg, Thorn, 
and Wernigerode ; intelligence has been received from the 
directors of the Musical Academy of Kénigsberg that preparations 
have been made by them for a two days’ festival, and that the 
proceeds of both concerts are to be given to the Association. In 
addition to this, Liedertafeln, Artististic Associations, and private 
persons have pledged themselves to yearly subscriptions ; the 
special list of these members is reserved for the history of the 
Mozart-Verein. Lastly, in July, 1856, when the general board of 
Directors meet at some place yet to be named by them, measures 
will be taken for a musical festival, to be conducted by the under- 
signed, in aid of the Association : 

Louis Spour, Reissicer, Lampert, W. Tscuirncit, MaRrKvLL, 
HAUSHALTER. 0 


An Ear ror Metopy.—“ We should hardly say that an ear for 
melody is the highest criterion of a taste for music. It sets heads 
wagging, and feet tapping—sends the ploughman whistling forth, and 
takes many a stall at the opera; but we suspect if 1s rather the love 
of harmony which is the real divining-rod of the latent treasures of 
deep musical feeling. Grétry danced when a child to the sound of 
dropping water, foreshowing, perhaps in this, the light character of his 
taste and compositions; but Mozart, it is well known, when an infant 
of only three years old, would strike thirds on the clavichord and 
incline his little head, smiling to the harmony of the vibrations. 
Nothing proves more strongly the angelic purity of music than the very 
tender age at which the mind declares for it. No art has had such early 
proficients, and such eager volunteers, and no art has so surely performed 
in manhood what it promised in infancy. All the greatest musicians — 
Handel, Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn (it seems not Beethoven, 
however) —were infant prodigies. There seems nothing to dread in 
prematureness of musical development—it grows with the growth and 
strengthens with the strength in natural concord: when we see a child 
picking out airs on the piano, or silent at a concert, we may rejoice 1 
our hearts.”—Essay on Music— Quarterly Review. 
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THE VOLUME FOR 1854, 
Containing the biographies of Mozart and Mendelssohn ; and 
the sketches of Braham, Sims Reeves, and Clara Novello ; 
is now ready, bound in cloth, price 20s., uniform with 


THE VOLUME FOR 1855, 

Containing :—Richard Wagner’s Opera and Drama, Vols. 
1 and 2—Review of the History of Music before Mozart 
—Conversations with Mendelssohn and Rossini, &c., &c. 
Price 20s. 





THE MUSICAL WORLD FOR FRANCE, AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES VIA FRANCE. 


In accordance with a new Postal Regulation, the postage of 
all Newspapers addressed to France, and other Countries 
vid France, must in future be paid in advance. 





Erratom.—In our impression of 12th January, in the account of 
“M, Jullien’s tour’ read—M. Gassier was the only vocalist, and sang 
“ Pro Peccatis,” &c.—instead of Madame Gassier, &c. The error would 
be apparent at once to most of our readers, who know that “ Pro 
Peccatis” is not written for a soprano, but tor a bass. Mad. Gassier 
was indisposed on the present occasion and did not sing at all. 


DEATH. 


On the 17th instant, at Hastings, Mr. Thomas Attwood Walmisley, 
Professor of Music in the University of Cambridge, aged 42. 





BIRTH. 
On the 17th instant, at Abingdon Cottage, Lavender Hill, Surrey, 
the wife of Mr, Charles Lockey, o! a son. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Stenor Oprrtt.— The tickets arrived too late to be made use of. 
Cart.—ZJf “Carl” will send his name his letter shall be published. 
Spgs must forward his name or we cannot satisfy his Spem. 
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Our popular composer, Michael William Balfe, after an 
absence of nearly four years, has returned to London—to 
settle, The question is—can Balfe settle anywhere, even in 
this metropolis, where he has brought out so many operas, 
and where his name has long been, so to say, a household 
word? The sequel must show. 

Those who are old enough to have witnessed the first 
representation of The Siege of Rochelle, at Drury Lane 
Theatre (October 30, 1835), cannot but remember the 
brilliant success it achieved. It was Mr. Balfe’s first English 
opera (he had already produced one or two Italian operas in 
Ttaly) ; and though the /ibretto was an offshoot from the 
eccentric répertoire of Mr. Fitzball, the merits of the music 
were such that the public were taken by surprise, and Mr. 
Bunn achieved his first national operatic triumph. After 
The Siege of Rochelle came The Maid of Artois, the last 
original work composed for poor Malibran ; and in the wake 
of The Maid of Artois, it is wnnecessary to say how many 
more operas, through means of which the talent of our composer 
was gradually unfolded, until Balfe’s music became as 
familiar to the public as that of Bishop a quarter of a 
century before, and an cpera annually from his pen was an 
event anticipated with universal interest. The musical 
régime of Mr. Bunn found at the time many and bitter 





adversaries ; but we should be glad to know who that cares a 
straw about English opera would not gladly see it revived. 
Then, at any rate, we had something to talk about—if only 
to criticise ; now, we have absolutely nothing. 

Not to dwell upon the irrevocable past, however, we may 
just glance at the period when Mr. Balfe, in place of 
Mr. Costa, was appointed musical director at Her Majesty's 
Theatre. This was in 1846. How things have changed in 
the course of ten short years! Who can have forgotten 
Mr. Costa’s dispute with Mr. Lumley, apropos of the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts? That was the turning point of the 
great Neapolitan’s career. The Philharmonic Society had 
just found out that too many cooks spoiled the broth, and 
that too many conductors spoiled the concert. Mendelssohn, 
who directed six concerts in 1844, with such wonderfully 
advantageous results, could not be obtained as perpetual 
director ; and, Mr. Moscheles failing to satisfy subscribers, 
the choice fell (unaccountably enough) on the maestro at the 
Italian Opera in the Haymarket. This led to the quarrel 
with Mr. Lumley, to the secession of Mr. Costa from Her 
Majesty's Theatre, and ultimately to the substitution of 
Mr. Balfe in his place. From 1846 to 1852 the musical 
department of Her Majesty’s Theatre was controlled by 
Mr. Balfe, who, in the honourable post to which he had been 
summoned, exhibited talents that won for him a new renown. 
In 1852—that fatal year—the year of the Johanna Wagner 
controversy, and of the sudden and disastrous flight of Sophie 
Cruvelli—the year when Her Majesty’s Theatre closed, not 
to be re-opened for four more years at least—Mr. Balfe, 
having nothing better to do, quitted England, little thinking, 
no doubt, to remain away so long. Since then, as the 
readers of The Musical World were informed from time 
to time, his adventures have been various, if not romantic. 

In 1851, Mr. Balfe’s opera, Zhe Bondman, was produced, 
under his own direction, and with signal success, at the 
Grand Opera in Berlin. He had been invited to the Prus- 
sian capital in consequence of the favourable reception 
accorded to his Bohemian Girl (already, sometime previously, 
so much in vogue at Vienna) by the free city of Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine. The remembrance of this induced our com- 
patriot (in 1852) again to direct his steps to Germany, and 
first of all to Berlin, where he brought out his Bohemian Girl, 
and was welcomed as heartily as before. At a court concert, 
which he directed, Mr. Balfe was strongly recommended to 
pay a visit to St. Petersburgh ; and in order to insure him 
a favourable reception, the King of Prussia, and his brother 
the Prince, were graciously pleased to give him autograph 
letters of recommendation to their sister, the then Empress 
(now Dowager Empress) of all the Russias. On arriving at 
the city on the Neva—the great centre whence the first and 
greatest Peter intended that his successors should direct their 
aggressions upon either shore of the Baltic, Mr. Balfe de- 
livered his letters with his usual punctuality ; but an un- 
toward event—the death of the Duke of Leichtenberg, son- 
in-law of the Emperor Nicholas, and husband of the Grand 
Duchess Marie—threw the court into mourning for two 
months, and the composer of Diadeste and Catherine Grey 
had to amuse himself as well as he might, in the frost and in 
the snow, but with nothing to transact in the way of profitable 
business. Accordingly he rubbed his hands, kept his nose 
warm, and bided the day when fate should be propitious. 
At length, however, he received notice that the first court 
coneert was to take place at the residence of the Grand 
Duchess Helen ; and, what was of still greater consequence, 
he himself was invited to organise and direct it. 
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During the whole of the first part of the concert, 
Mr. Balfe accompanied the singers with all his might and 
all his main, singing himself, occasionally, some of his recent 
compositions ; but no notice whatever was taken of him, 
and he began to feel quite down-hearted. “Of what use !”— 
hemust have inwardly demanded—“ are letters from one great 
court to another?” It was there in Russia as bad as here in 
England, where no native is a prophet. The Italians were 
all in all. Mario, Lablache, Ronconi and Mdlle. Lablache, 
(then a great favourite with all the court) monopolised 
everything ; while Balfe was nobody. His turn came, never- 
theless. A young, manly, good-looking person, dressed like 
a Russian naval officer of distinction, approached Balfe during 
* the interval of the musical performances, and entered into 
conversation. The new comer spoke capital English, and 
informed our countryman that he had heard several of his 
operas in Italy and Germany, and admired them greatly. 
He (the young naval officer) was himself an amateur, a 
fanatico indeed, and played both the violoncello and the 
pianoforte. He was, by profession, a sailor, and loved the 
English, the nation of sailors par excellence. He should like, 
even, so highly he esteemed them, to have “a brush” with 
them. He had always (torevert to his musical predilections), a 
pianoforte aboard ship with him,when at sea, ete. Pleased with 
his interlocutor, who he imagined must at least be a post- 
captain, and inspired with a certain confidence, Balfe took 
heart, and complained of the anticipated neglect to which he 
had been subjected. “I am forgotten—it is evident,” said 
the English musician, “although I delivered letters to Her 
Majesty the Empress, from Her Majesty’s two brothers, the 
King and Prince of Prussia, so long as two months since.” “Not 
a bit,” said the imaginary post captain—“ TI will see to it.” 
Whereupon he left Balfe abruptly, and went up unceremo- 
niously tothe Empress. Astonished and perplexed at this pro- 
ceeding, Balfe asked Lablache the name of the sailor-looking 
gentleman with whom he had beenconversing. “Only the Grand 
Duke Constantine”—was the answer of thegigantic buffo. That 
the Grand Duke had not spoken “en [air” was soon made mani- 
fest. In a very short time the Empress deigned to confront 
the pianoforte, and address the English maestro, in French, as 
follows :—“Non, Monsieur, vous n’étes pas oublié! Par- 
donnez-moi, je vous prie—étes vous, par exemple, Monsieur 
Balfe de air ?”* This was in allusion to the rondo finale 
from the Maid of Artois, which Alboni and Pauline Viardot 
had successively made so popular in St. Petersburgh, that 
the name of its composer, of whom nothing else was probably 
known in Russia, was rendered famous through its instru- 
mentality. 

From that evening Balfe’s fortune was assured. No 
musical performance was given at the Court that he did not 
superintend, and the Emperor Nicholas, who showed him 
marked courtesy, appointed him Director of the Imperial 
Concerts, So that in an incredibly brief period, Balfe, the 
musician, became as great a favourite with the first and last 
Nicholas as Menschikoff, the pastry cook, of old, with the 
first and greatest Peter. 

From the capital of the Russias Balfe bent his steps to 
Vienna ; where he had not been long before Earope was con- 
vulsed, and St. Petersburgh from that moment was as shut a 
city to English artists as, before the war, the Euxine was a 
shut sea to English line-of-battle ships! Thus, we may safely 





* “No sir, you are not forgotten. Pardon me, I pray—are you, b 
hazard, Mr, Balfe of the air?” » © Pray you OY 





assert, was Balfe prevented from becoming a millionaire— 
of the third class. 

The rest of Balfe’s adventures on the continent—banished 
from his native land, for want of an arena to make public 
the inspirations of his muse—have been duly chronicled in 
the pages of The Musical World, always open—whatever its 
enemies may insist, and they are legion (although they read 
it, as the contemners of Zhe Times are prone to read The 
Times)—to the wants and wishes, the gratulations and com- 
plaints, the fortunes and misfortunes, of that very unsatisfied 
and disunited, but highly amiable and interesting race of 
beings, the musicians of Great Britain. To be brief—at 
Vienna Balfe brought out his opera of Keolanthe.* From 
Vienna he went to Trieste (that Austrian sea-port, which 
we should like to see blockaded by Sir Edmund Lyons— 
master, then, of the Adriatic, and neutralizer of Austrian 
chicanery). At Trieste the evergreen Bohemian Girl was 
represented, with such success that Balfe was called no less 
than three and twenty times before the footlights. From 
Trieste to Bologna (where reigns, and is said to have dealt 
in fish, no less a genius than Gioacchino Rossini), was the 
next trip. At Bologna the opening of the splendidly reno- 
vated Teatro Comunale was inaugurated by that same 
Bohemian Girl, to which Balfe owes so great a part of his 
reputation; and the principal character was sustained by 
the tiny, mignonne, pretty, espiégle, fascinating, and now 
unwontedly celebrated Piccolomini, Brescia, Bergamo, «c., 
d&c., followed—always with the Bohemian Girl, and always 
with the like result. 

On Balfe’s return to Trieste, he brought out (as per con- 
tract) his new (and last) opera, called Pittore e Duca—which 
connoisseurs who have heard it declare to be his best, and 
with which we are credibly informed he took uncommon 
pains. But, oh! the war! And oh! those Greeks! And 
oh! that silly and injudicious proceeding on the Change at 
Manchester! (See the Musical World, “ ante”—we forget 
the date.) 

Since the Pittore e Duca, Balfe has visited Florence, Bologna, 
Turin, Venice, Milan, Genoa, and the Lake of Como—travel- 
ling about of his own accord (and on “his own hook,”) to see 
all that was to be seen, and hear all that was to be heard. 
That he has seen and heard all that is to be seen and heard, 
and can tell managers and the public what is going on in 
Italy, and what is best worth seeing and hearing in that 
far-famed “ Land of Song,” who that knows Balfe, and knows 
how much he knows, can doubt? Meanwhile, we learn, he 
has not been idle.. Among other things he has set to 
music a series of twelve of the most beautiful lyrics of the 
American Longfellow, author of Hiawatha (“ tract fellow” — 
«7 ongus Comes” —as he is variously termed by Shirley Brooke 
in Punch) for voice and piano, which we all shall be glad to 
hear. And, last not least, he has bestowed no little of his 
time and leisure in forming the voice (of which Rumor 
speaks in raptures), and directing the studies of his youngest 
daughter, destined, some future day, to perpetuate honourably 
the name of her father, in another fashion, and upon that same 
operatic stage for which he has laboured so indefatigably and 
so well. 

The essential point, however, is that Balfe has returned to 
London, after an absence of nearly four years—which, by the 
way, had we thought of it, we might have stated in so many 
words, But it is not easy to be brief when the subject is 
very pleasant to dwell upon. 


* Who can have forgotten Keolanthe—one of its composer’s most 
charming works ? 
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Racue..—Letters from Havannah state that the performances 
of Mdlle. Rachel were to have commenced here on the 29th 
December. From later communications, however, we learn that 
M. Raphael Felix is on the point of dispersing his ¢rowpe, since 
the doctors have positively forbid Mdlle. Rachel to appear again 
on the stage for three or four months, on pain of a relapse. 

Mapame Gotpscumipt’s second miscellaneous concert took 
place in the Hanover Square Rooms last night. The following 
was the programme :— 

Part I. Overture, Oberon, C. M. von Weber; rondo for voice and 
violin obbligato (Il re Pastore), Mdme. Jenny Goldschmidt; violin 
obbligato, Herr Deichmann, Mozart ; aria, Quando le sere, Mr. Swift, 
(Luise Miller), Verdi; concerto (G minor), piano with orchestra, piano- 
forte, M. Otto Goldschmidt, Mendelssohn; scena ed aria, Wie nahte 
mir der Schlummer, Mdme. Jenny Goldschmidt (Der Freischiitz, C. 
M. von Weber. Part. II. Solo, violin, 9me air varié, Herr Deichmann, 
De Beriot; recitative ed aria, Cara campagne, Mdme. Jenny Gold- 
schmidt (Sonnambula), Bellina; two studies (D flat major and A 
minor), pianoforte, M. Otto Goldschmidt, O. Goldschmidt; the Bird 
Song, Mdme. Jenny Goldschmidt, W. Taubert: aria, La mia Letizia, 
Mr. Swift, (I Lombardi), Verdi; the Herdsman’s Song (Swedish 
melody), Mdme. Jenny Goldschmidt, Berg; overture, La Vestale, 
Spontini. 

Mr. Benedict was the conductor. Full particulars will be given 
in our next. 

Map. Jenny Linp Gotpscumipt At Exeter Hati.—Lijah 
was repeated on Monday evening. The principal vocalists were 
Mad. Goldschmidt, Miss Dolby, Miss Messent, Miss E. Williams, 
Mr. Weiss, Mr. Lockey, and Mr. Lawler. The hall was crowded, 
and the oratorio was received with the usual favour. Mad. 
Goldschmidt was encored in the trio “ Lift up thine eyes,” in 
which she was ably assisted by Misses Dolby and Messent, and 
in the “Holy, holy” Mad. Goldschmidt produced the same grand 
effect that we noticed in her last reading of this grand quartet 
and chorus. Miss Dolby was encored in “Oh, rest in the Lord,” 
which she sung to perfection, and the rest of the vocalists ac- 
— themselves in a satisfactory manner. Mr. Benedict con- 

ucted with his accustomed skill, and the band and chorus went 
much better than at the first performance. 

THE Fire at Messrs. J. and J. Hopxrnson’s.—In our last 
week’s impression we mentioned the extensive fire that took 
place at the pianoforte manufactory of Messrs. Hopkinson, 
when nothing was left standing but the walls. These on the 
eastern and western sides were of great height, and, being un- 
supported by the walls on the north and south sides, in con- 
sequence of the ravages made by the fire, presented a most 
threatening appearance to the neighbouring houses. On Thurs- 
day morning the wind blew so strongly that the wall at the 
eastern end of the premises fell, and crushed in its fall three 
small houses and buried the inmates in the ruins. They were 
rescued, however, though some of their injuries were of a 
fatal, and several were of a serious character. 

Mr. Exxa’s Lectures on Music.—A course of six lectures 
on melody, harmony, and counterpoint, was delivered by Mr. 
Ella, director of the Musical Union, during the months of 
November and December, at the London Institution, Finsbury 
Circus. An entertainment which combined instruction with 
amusement in a very agreeable form, could hardly fail to 
recommend itself to the city amateurs. The lectures were well 
attended, and seemed to afford thorough satisfaction to the 
visitors. The illustrations were performed on the pianoforte 
and harmonium, with occasional aid from Misses Lascelles, 
Ransford, Corelli and Smythson as vocalists, with eight of the 
most efficient of the chorus of the Royal Italian Opera. Mr. 
Ella has published his Lecture on Melody, from the introduction 
to which we transcribe the following sensible remarks :— 


“The musician-lecturer, before a mixed audience of connoisseurs and 
lovers of art, is placed in an anomalous position. If he discourse, in 
‘conversational language, of technicalities common to his profession, he 
is not understood; if he dwell too long in analysis, he is voted a bore; 
and if he treat his subjects superficially he is set down as an empiric. 
Nor is this all: whilst lecturers on most other subjects have unlimited 
resources for illustration, addressed to the most discerning and dis- 








forced to make the thesis of his lecture entirely subservient to the 
means procurable for illustration, not only to satisfy the understanding, 
but to please a sense, the least of all—in this country especially— 
cultivated to appreciate musical sounds,—the ear. No other lecturer, 
then, labours under such disadvantages as the musician who dares 
to reveal the secrets of art, in the hope of satisfying his auditors, aud 
no other has greater claim to their indulgence. 

“A public writer, commenting upon the general character of musical 
lectures in some of the popular Metropolitan Institutions, stated that 
no instruction is derived from them; for the less a) man knows 
practically of music, the better he seems to please, provided he says 
little, and leaves the rest to his musical assistants. At one of the 
suburban Mechanics’ Institutes, on the other hand, a musician-lecturer, 
enjoying the enviable advantage of performing his own illustrations, was 
requested to curtail the talking and play more often,—a compliment by 
no means unacceptable to the lecturer, since he prides himself more on 
his playing than on his eloquence. There is, in this leviathan city of 
wealth and intelligence, no lack of cheap entertainments, singing and 
playing, of a mixed style of music; but in seeking to popularise music, 
the art is in danger of being vulgarised; and in no country where 
I have travelled, is there a more universal love of music, and a greater 
want of general instruction in the simplest elements of art, than in 
England! For this reason I have ventured on new ground, to prepare 
you for the right apprehension of those distinct elements which are 
comprised in all classical works: viz., melody, harmony, and counter- 
point. ‘lo blend amusement with instruction, is, I apprehend, the 
legitimate object of a public lecturer on music. I shall endeavour to 
realise that object and fulfil my mission to your satisfaction; for 
although I hav been educated in the severe discipline of scholastic music, 
T will not infl..i upon youa dry dissertation on abstract theories, but, in 
a desultory and familiar style, impart some acceptable information, and 
rely on my musical coadjutors to entertain you with their illustrations.” 


It is, we understand, Mr. Ella’s intention to deliver his course 
of lectures at the West End during the season. 


Vivier.—One day Vivier left Paris without saying a word to 
any one, without telling even his most intimate friends. Where 
is he? In what region has he hid his eccentricity and his 
enchanted horn? Such were the questions asked by every one 
anxious for his return and nervous on account of his silence. 
Suddenly Vivier come back as if he had dropped from the 
clouds, @ /’improviste, just in the same manner he left us. A 
friend had invited him to visit him at Colmar ; he left with his 
horn, which goes with him wherever he goes, if it were only 
to Pantin or Clamart, and, finding himself very comfortable at 
his friend’s house, he prolonged his visit toa month, though it 
was only intended to be for a couple of days. Vivier did more; 
he consented to play at a concert at Colmar, where it may be 
imagined a large audience was attracted. Vivier performed 
wonders and more than one of his auditors believed him to be 
a Sorcerer. They wished to see his ho: n, and to touch it, and even 
to blow through it, to assure themselves that it was the same as 
any other horn. At last astonishment was at its height as well 
as enthusiasm, and if Vivier could have been persuaded to a 
second concert, he would have excited the same enthusiasm and 
have attracted the same crowd as at the first. Vivier has 
returned to Paris very happy and contented with his trip. Will 
he consent to play this season in Paris? If he does not, it will 
be a proof that he cares nothing either for his interest or his 
fame.—France Musicale. 


Imper1AL MANAGEMENT.—It is not perhaps generally known 
that the Emperor Napoleon is the manager of a theatre; but 
he is so nevertheless. The Grand-Opéra is now carried on by 
the civil list, and His Majesty's personal agents conduct it for 
him. If the theatre produces profits, they are carried to His 
Majesty’s credit; and if losses, he has to pay them. I am sorry 
to say that loud complaints are made that his agents do not act 
with that imperial liberality to the performers which was to 
have been expected. A few weeks ago, they deliberately violated 
an engagement with Carlotta Grisi, the danseuse, and attempted 
by unworthy technical quibbles to prevent her from gaining 
redress in the law courts. Within the last few days they have 
discharged, without rhyme or reason, Madlle. Beretta, another 
danseuse, though her engagement, duly signed, sealed, and deli- 
vered, has still two years to run; but she has gone to law with 
them, and seems likely to gain a triumph.— Brighton Gazette. 
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REVIEWS. 


“GEMS OF GERMAN SONG.” Book 28, containing: 
No. 1.—“ THE WoRLD Is YOW REPOSING,” by Voss. 
2.—“THy LOVELY FACE.” by Schumann. 
3.—" Harx, Hark,” by Kiicken. 
4,—“IN THE woops,” by Jungmann. 
5.— MINSTREL’S CONSOLATION,” by Schumann. 


“GEMS OF GERMAN SONG” Book 29, containing : 

No. 1.—“ Sprine’s aAwAKING,” by Kiicken. 

2.— VIsIONS OF HOME,” by Sponholtz. 

3.—“ WzrE I A DEWDROP BRIGHT,” by Storch. 
4,—‘ WARRIOR’S SERENADE,” by Walter 

5.— Say, DOES SHE LOVE ME?” by Gumbert. 

Books 28 and 29 of “ Gems of German Song” are not so rich in 
acceptable novelties as some of the previous cahiers. From the 
ten songs before us we may at once exclude “The World is now 
reposing,” by Herr Charles Voss, as a long piece of dull pro- 
lixity, full of pretence and empty of idea. This has no German 
words, 

he two songs of Herr Robert Schumann are both inte- 
resting. “Thy lovely Face” (Heine’s Dein Angesicht) would 
be perfect, if the harmony were less tormented, which is 
unhappily the besetting fault of the composer. The “ Min- 
strel’s Consolation” (Stingerstrost), as wild in character as the 
other is tranquil, does not lie open to the same objection. It 
consists of a vocal phrase of eight bars, repeated, notatim, three 
times, and then modified by means of a transition into another 
key, with good effect. The peculiarity of this song is that it 
coquets (the transition into G flat excepted) all the way through 
between G minor and B flat, and beginning with the first, ends 
with the last ; so that it is in both keys, and in neither. 

Of the two songs of Herr Kiicken, the first, “ Hark, hark,” is 
the best, although it can scarcely be recommended as more 
original than the last, “Spring’s Awaking,” which is not nearly 
so graceful. Herr Kiicken writes too much, and too fast, and 

ublishes, or rather sel/s his works (and the public) with too 
ittle discrimination. His two songs are supplied with English 
words alone. 

Herr Albert Jungmann’s “In the woods” (Jm Wald) is a 
peay piece of smoothness—rather insipid, and as old as the 

ills, but “quite correct.” It is suited to a contralto voice. 

Herr Sponholtz, in “ Visions of Home,” (to which there are 
no German words), has shown his capability of producing a very 
flat and spiritless song for contralto. Herr A. M. Storch, in his 
“Were I a Dewdrop bright—Tear of Night,” (do.) ditto, ditto. 

The “ Warrior’s Serenade” of Herr August Walter, for a bass 
voice (English words alone), is vocal, melodious, and well 
written ; but, unfortunately, its general character is again as 
“old as the hills ”—worn, as it were, threadbare. Moreover, 
the coda (from the words, “Wilt thou shine ?”) is a bad imi- 
tation of Schubert, and spoils the rest. 

Herr F. Gumbert’s “Say, does she love me?” (with only 
English words) is decidedly expressive, and presents a good 
musical reading of the poetry. But for an interval, where, after 
the chord of D minor, the voice rises to D flat (page 20, on the 
words “my heart”), with the harmony of 6, 5, and minor third 
on B flat, which causes a disagreeable false relation between 
bass and treble, this little song would be irreproachable. 








No. 1—Three English Melodies.—No. 1. “Home, Swerr Homer,” 
No. 2, “Ine British Greyaprers,” No. 3, “My Loperne 18 
ON THE COLD GROUND.” By Brinley Richards. 

No. 2.—Le Bouquet, Shottische, composed and arranged for the 
pianoforte. By W.H. Whittaker. 

No. 3,—Le Fleur du Bal. Schottische. Ditto, ditto. 

Mr. Brinley Richards has been more than usually happy in his 
arrangements of three of our most genial national airs—for, 
thanks to Mr, William Chappell, there can now no longer be 
any doubt of “ My lodging is on the cold ground” being a genuine 
— tune. The plan of the three pieces is precisely similar— 
a short introduction, the melody pure, and some facile and 
brilliant variations. There is no pretence in any of them, nor do 
they aim higher than to serve as agreeable drawing-room pieces, 
or school-lessons, for young performers ; and as such they attain 


their object to perfection. They are, moreover, all written with 
extreme neatness. The most graceful of the set is “My lodging 
is on the cold ground ;” the most brilliant is “Home, sweet 
home ;” the easiest, and perhaps the most sparkling, and 
likely to captivate the young idea, while learning how to shoot, 
the “British Grenadiers’ March.” Each has its good quality, 
however ; and we have no choice among them. 

Le Bouquet (No. 2) by Mr. W. H. "Whittaker, is somewhat 
ordinary, La Fleur du Bal, (No. 3), a quaint and spirited 
Schottische. Both are well written; but the last, as music, is 
worth a dozen of the other. 





“Dr. Crotcn’s ELEMENTS oF Musica Composition.” 


A reprint, in a commodious form, of Dr. Crotch’s Elements of 
Musical Composition cannot but be hailed with pleasure by the 
musical world, It forms No. 8 of the “Theoretical Series” of 
Novello’s Library for the Diffusion of Musical Knowledge, and 
will form one of the most valuable numbers of that excellent 
serial. The present edition is to be commended as much for its 
exactness as forits cheapness. It has been edited by Mr. Thomas 
Pickering (Director of the Choral Society, Royston) in a manner 
that does credit to that gentleman’s vigilance and care. 


‘‘Tue Harpy Norseman’s House or Yor.” A Norse National 
Song, set in four parts to English Words, and dedicated to Mrs. 
Alfred Bleeck. By R. L. Pearsall. 

©O, WHO WILL WANDER 0’ER THE Downs so Free!” (Hickenstirn’s 
Song.) Written and composed for a Chorus in Four Parts. By R. 
L. Pearsall, 

The “Hardy Norseman’s Song” is a bold and vigorous na- 
tional melody, harmonized in a simple but effective manner for 
treble, alto, tenor, and bass voices. The words of Mr. Pearsall 
(of Willsbridge) are as genuine and hearty as the tune he has 
arranged so well, and of which (to employ his own words) he 
obtained possession in the following manner :— 

“The melody was given to me by the late Joseph Panny of Vienna, 
who heard it at a family festival in the interior of Norway, and noted it 
on the spot. It was then described to him as a very ancient, popular 
song, referable to the times of the Kempions or Sea-Kings, and as being 
always sung with the greatest enthusiasm. The words, for want of 
better, are my own, founded ona rough guess at what the original | 
Norse might mean; for, being able to make out but a word or two here 
and there, I could not pretend to translate it. 3.1L. PB? 


The discovery was, in any case, a happy one, and has enabled 
Mr.Pearsall to providea valuable addition to our vocal part-songs. 

The words of “O who will o’er the Down so free,” (Hicken- 
stirn’s song (again to quote the author) was thus suggested : 


“The words of this song are written in allusion to an event supposed 
to have taken place in the neighbourhood of Winterborne, in Gloucester- 
shire. One Hickenstirn (or Hickery Stirn, as he is called by the com- 
mon people), who lies buried in the church there, is said to have been a 
knight who lived by pillage. He fell in love with a neighbour’s daughter, 
won her affection, was refused by her parents, but, with the assistance 
of his friends, carried her off from her father’s house. Such events were 
not uncommon in the middle ages.” 


These words are just as healthy and energetic as the others, 
and the music (this time entirely the composition of Mr. Pear- 
sall), is just as good. We believe Mr. Pearsall is an amateur. 
This, however, would never be guessed from his style of writing 
for voices, which is remarkably correct and pure. “ Hicken- 
stirn’s song,” as we learn from the title-page, is edited and pub- 
Lished by Thos. Oliphant, Esq. What may be meant by “ editi 
and “ publishing” is, nevertheless, hard to guess, and we shou d 
be glad to have it explained. Both the “Norseman’s song, 
and the “Song of Hickery Stirn,” may be heard nightly at 
Mr. Green’s (late Evans’s) splendid establishment in Covent- 
Garden, where they are executed in the most effective manner. 





M. Bitterra.—The new work by this gentleman (whose opera 
of White Magic may be remembered as having been produced at 
the Haymarket Theatre) to be brought out next month at the 
Paris Grand Opera, is now in active rehearsal. It is entitled 
La Rose de Florence. Mdille. Moreau Sainti will make her débw 





on the occasion, 
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PROVINCIAL. 


Mancuester.—(From our own Correspondent.)\—The fifth 
concert of the Classical Chamber Music Society took place on 
Thursday evening, the 17th. The programme was as follows :— 

Part 1.—Grand Trio (in F, Op. 123), Spohr ; Sonata—pianoforte, 
(in E flat, Op. 27, No. 2), Beethoven. 

Part 11.—Grand Trio (in B flat, Op. 97), Beethoven; Variations 
4 la Monférine—pianoforte and violoncello (in D minor), Hummel; 
Solo—violin “ Morceau de Sulon” (first time), Sainton. 

The fifth surpassed all the preceding concerts this season,— 
not excepting the fourth. Spohr’s trio was so performed, and 
Beethoven’s trio done such justice to by MM. Hallé, Sainton 
and Piatti—that the audience were delighted. Beethovon’s 
sonata was, as usual, played by M. Hallé, from memory. 
Hummel’s variations, @ la Monferine, are remarkable for elegant 
treatment. They were admirably executed by Sig. Piatti and 
M. Hallé. M. Sainton’s “morceau de Salon” was played to 
perfection. The room was filled. 

Ireally ask Miss Milner’s pardon for giving publicity to a false 
statement as to her engagement to Mr. H.C. Cooper. It was 
currently reported in Manchester, and at Mr. Harris’s concerts 
in the Town Hall, it was said that the engagement was for life, 
and a matrimonial one—when it appears to be only a pro- 
fessional one for a term! Madame Julie de Szczepanowska’s 
first, of two subscription concerts, at the Town Hall, came off on 
Monday. The room was not two-thirds full, in spite of high 
patronage and a very attractive programme. The concerts are 
given under the patronage of “His Worshiful the Lord Mayor,and 
Lieutenant-General Sir Harry Smith, Bart., G.C.B.,”—both of 
whom attended with large parties of their families and friends. 
The vocalists were Miss Manning, Miss Poole, and Mr. Frank 
Bodda. Solo violinist, Mr. Henry Blagrove ; Madame de Szcze- 
panowska, solo pianist; Mr. D. W. Banks, conductor and ac- 
companist. Beethoven’s duo sonata (pianoforte and violin, in F, 
op. 23) by Madame Szezepanowska and Mr. Henry Blagrove was 
the best performance of the evening. Mr. Blagrove performed 
variations on “ La ci darem,” for violin (of his own composition), 
and Vieuxtemp’s Fantaisie Caprice, both extremely well. Miss 
Manning’s most successful effort was Ricci’s “ Ah gia soffre.” 
Miss Poole was good in all she had to do—especially Auber’s 
“ Young Mountaineer,” and “ Guardian Angels,’—the last being 
encored she substituted a Scotch ballad. Mr. Frank Bodda’s 
“ Largo al factotum” was encored, and he gave an English version 
the second time. Mr. H. Smart’s pretty trio, “The Carnival,” 
was encored,—so was the “ Rataplan” duet, from La Figlia, by 
Miss Poole and Mr. Frank Bodda. 

On Tuesday last Hijah was given—rather late this year—as 
the Christmas Choral Concert, at the Concert Hall. The principal 
= were Miss Birch, Miss Dolby, Mr. Lockey, and Mr. 

eiss. 

HuppeErsFIELD.—On Friday evening, the 18th inst., Mr. J. 
Wood gave his annual concert in the Philosophical-hall. Miss 
Milner, Miss Crossland, Mr. Delavanti, and the members of 
Battye’s Glee and Madrigal Union were the vocalists. Mr. H. 
C. Cooper was the violinist, and Mr. J. Wood and his pupil, Miss 
Midgley (only twelve years old) the pianists. Miss Milner was 
encored in “ Ah che assorta” as well as in the singing lesson with 
Mr. Delavanti ; the latter was also encored in “I’m not myself” 
and “The bashful young gentleman.” Mr. Cooper was encored 
in the “Carnival of Venice”; Miss Midgley was warmly ap- 
plauded in a piano solo. The concert was well attended con- 
sidering the badness of the weather. 

SrocktTon-on-Tres.—Mr. Jewson gave a concert at the 
Borough-hall on Tuesday evening, the [5th instant. The prin- 
cipal interest was centred in Mr. F. Chatterton, the harpist, who 
played several pieces with effeet, and in Miss Cole, from the 
London concerts, who sang several songs in the most agreeable 
and charming manner, and was encored in almost all. Miss 
Cole had a narrow escape during the evening; while in the 
anteroom her dress caught fire, but was promptly extinguished 
by Mr. F. Chatterton. The concert was entirely successful and 
left a handsome surplus to Mr. Jewson. 

Barwstey.—On Thursday evening the 16th inst., the annual 
meeting of the Barnsley Musical Union took place at the Crown 





Inn and Commercial Hotel. Supper, with dessert, &c., was pro- 
vided. On “The Queen” bein Laan by the chairman, the 
National Anthem was sung by the company. This was 
followed by the “Army and Navy,” and “Rule Britannia.” 
Other glees and songs followed, and the evening was spent in a 
very agreeable manner. 

LrEps.—(From a Correspondent.\—Few singers in the pro- 
vinces of late have proved more successful than Miss Milner. 
Much is due to the talents of the young lady; but a good deal 
is to be attributed to the support she has received from the 

eople of Leeds—of which place she is a native—since she made 
bie first appearance in public, Miss Milner is, indeed, a 
favourite, and when she announced a “Grand Dress Concert” 
at the Town Hall for Wednesday, the 16th instant—more espe- 
cially as M. Charles Hallé and Mr. H. C. Cooper were en — 
it was not to be wondered that a large audience was attracted. 
Miss Milner was assisted in the vocal department by Messrs. 
Perring and Winn. Her share of the programme comprised, 
among other things, “ With verdure clad,” Venzano’s “ Valse,” 
and “Kathleen Mavourneen.” She was encored in the “ Valse.” 
The performances of M. Charles Hallé on the piano, and Mr. H. 
C. Cooper on the violin, of course delighted the amateurs of 
these respective instruments. M. Hallé, in a morgeau by Chopin, 
was loudly encored. The concert was highly satisfactory. Our 
young townsman, Mr. J. W. Appleyard (pupil of Mr. R. 8. 
Burton), has received the appointment of organist and choir 
master of Bilton church, near Harrogate, now in course of 
erection. The organ is built by Messrs. Hill, of London. 
Another appointment is that of Mr. Swallow, as organist and 
choir master at St. Luke’s church, in this town. Mr. Delavanti’s 
concert took place on Saturday evening, the 19th instant, in the 
Leeds Music Hall, which was well filled. Mr. Delavanti was 
assisted by Mrs, Sunderland, Miss Mary Newbound, Mr. Hur- 
grave, and Mr. Webster, vocalists; and Mr. Spark, conductor. 
Miss Newbound was encored in “Forget me not,” and Mr. 
Delavanti much applauded in “ Singing for the million.” Several 
choruses were sung by the members of the Recreation Society. 

Bricuton.—Signor Enrico Bianchi’s Matinée Musicale was 
given at the Royal Pavilion. Signor Bianchi was supported by 
Mr. and Mrs. Tennant, Miss Heywood, Mr. Oury, Mr. Damerow, 
the clarionet player, and Signor Li Calsi, as pianist and accom- 
panyist. The first piece Signor Bianchi played was a fantasia 
on Verdi’s 7’raviata, of his own composition, in which he was 
enthusiastically encored. In the second part, he performed with 
spirit and ease, “Les Hirondelles,” by Wilmers; and lastly, a 
notturno, composed by himself, and entitled “ L’Aurora,” fol- 
lowed by another brilliant piece of his own, “La cage des 
oiseaux,” both of which pieces met with the warmest applause. 
Signor Bianchi is still very young, but we can easily prognosti- 
cate the career to which he is destined, as a pianist and com- 
poser. The concert room was densely crowded, and the matinée, 
given under distinguished patronage, was fashionably attended. 
The rest of the corps musical acquitted themselves to the satis- 
faction of the auditory. 

SetrLe.—The Christmas concert of the Settle Choral Society 
was well attended. The programme included, among other 
things, Mozart’s 12th Mass. The manner in which this was 
received showed that the audience in general was able and dis- 
posed to appreciate a high order of music, and credit is due to 
our Choral Society for its enterprise. The solo parts of the 
Mass were sung by Miss Senior, Messrs. Calvert, Potterton, and 
Elsworth (from the choir of the Parish Church, Leeds). Mr. 
Barnett officiated at the organ. In the miscellaneous part Miss 
Senior was encored in “The Minstrel Boy,” and Mr. Potterton 
in a new song by Mr. G. Stanfield, jun, entitled “There is no 
rose without a thorn,” accompanied on the pianoforte by the 
composer. 

Honstet.—The members of the Hunslet Choral Society gave 
their annual concert in the National School Room, under the 
patronage of the Rev. John Clark. The principal vocalists were 
the Misses Newbound and Crossland, Messrs. Senior and Pearce. 
The instrumentalists were Master Iles (violin), Mr. Lancaster 
(pianoforte), and Mr. Tidswell (cornet). Miss Newbound was 
encored in a song called “Forget-me-not.” Great praise is due 
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to Mr. Lancaster for having formed so good a band and chorus 
in so short a time. 

THEATRICALS AT WinDsoR CastLE.—A dramatic performance 
took place on Thursday evening at St. George’s Hall. Shak- 
spere’s play of the Merchant of Venice was selected. The fol- 
lowing was the caste :—Duke of Venice, Mr. Graham; Antonio, 
Mr. Cooper ; Bassanio, Mr. 8. Wigan ; Gratiano, Mr. D. Fisher ; 
Salanio, Mr. J. F. Cathcart ; Salarino, Mr. G. Everett ; Lorenzo, 
Leigh Murray ; Shylock, Mr. Charles Kean ; Tubal, Mr. F, 
Sodens Launcelot Gobbo, Mr. Keeley ; Old Gobbo, Mr. Mea- 
dows ; Leonardo, Mr. Brazier ; Balthazar, Mr. Clark ; Stephano, 
Mr. Bush ; Portia, Mrs. Charles Kean ; Nerissa, Mrs. Keeley; 
Jessica, Miss M. Ternan. The Queen’s private band was in 
attendance. 

CLECKHEATON.—Miss Milner gave a concert on the evening of 
the 11th instant, at the George Hotel, assisted by Mr. George 
Bentley, Mr. J, Bentley, and Mr. Naylor, vocalist; Mr. H. J. 
Cooper, violinist ; and Mr. C. Dawtree, of Halifax, conductor. 

oRcEsTER.—Mr. Thomas gave his farewell concert on 
Wednesday evening, the 16th instant, at the Music Hall. 
Mr. Thomas was encored (with Mrs. Bull) in the “Singing 
Lesson,” and in “Largo al factotum.” The other vocalists were 
Mr. Cooper, who was encored in “Il mio teroso” and “ Good- 
bye, Sweetheart ;”’ Mr. Mason encored in “Oft in the stilly 
night ;’ Mr. Topham; and Mrs. Evans, who was encored in 
“Qver the Sea.” Mr. J. H. D’Egville was the violinist, Mr. 
Jones, pianist, and Mr. Done, Organist of Worcester Cathedral, 
conductor. 

LiverrooL.—(From our own Correspondent.)—The Annual 
Meeting of the Philharmonic Society was held at the Cotton 
Sales Room, Liverpool, on Thursday last, the 24th inst., when 
the following report and statement—which I now send you in a 
condensed form—was read :— 

REPORT, 

All the recommendations in the report were agreed to nem. 
con., the only subjects provoking discussion being suggestions 
that in future the Hall should not be let to strangers, and that 
when elaborate classical works are performed, such as overtures, 
symphonies, concertos, &c. descriptive “ arguments ” or critiques 
upon them should be prefixed to the books of the words, as is 
done at the Musical Union, and the New Philharmonic Society. 

The receipts of the season have about balanced the expen- 
diture. The Two Concerts given this year with Madame 
Goldschmidt have resulted in a profit of about £1,700, which, 
taken into account, the present total debt of the Society may be 
stated at about £7,400, as follows :— 


Mortgage debt remaining ... Es tia £8,000 0 0 
Cash at credit with Bankers, say ... .. £1,100 0 0 
Deduct outstanding liabilities, in unpaid 
tradesmen’s bills, etc. ... wis . 600 0 0 
—— 600 0 0 


Leaving a total debt, as above stated, of ... £7,400 0 0 
—_-_-oooOO 


The sum of £1,512 was received in 1853, in anticipation of 
future calls, as appears in the accounts of that year, and some 
small sums were received in like manner in 1854. The Society 
still retain unsold, besides the gallery, two boxes and about 
200 stalls. The subscriptions have been paid upon all seats, 
excepting eight stalls which have been forfeited to the 
Society. The total amount of subscriptions received has been 
£3,645 14s. 6d. The third call has been met by every pro- 
prietor. The fines collected for unpunctuality in payment of 
subscriptions, amount to £32 9s. 

The Committee express their entire satisfaction with the zeal 
with which Mr. Henry Sudlow has discharged the duties of 
Secretary and Treasurer, since the vote of the Proprietors last 
March elected him to that post. 

With respect to the year upon which we are now entering, the 
Committee unanimously recommend that the number of Subscrip- 
tion Concerts be Ten instead of Eight. The extra expense 
entailed by this change is estimated not to exceed £250. 

The members of the Committee who retire by rotation, but 
who are re-eligible, are as follows:—Mr. O. Burchardt, Mr. 
Hetherington, Mr, A. G. Kurtz Mr. B, H, Jones, Mr, J. Smith, 


Mr. C. W. Neumann, Mr. J. Holme, Mr. H. W. Meade King, 
and Mr. J. P. G. Smith. But as the practical members, in 
accordance with their privilege, have nominated Mr. Hether- 
ington to represent them on the Committee, only eight other 
gentlemen can be elected. 


Profit and Loss Account to 81st December, 1855. 




















EXPENDITURE. 

To band, organist, conductor, &c. ......cccseecsesceceeeeeee «0. £1573 17 0 
PRINCE 6. 55 ¢6soircss>casnnvsvsisacs< tabsollanedopmnmacetas 937 15 0 
Lepady ehataatontis, «0.55 «05d 66 van soviiynnenadanguaabinnsiaiceans 191 14 0 
Secretary and Treasurer, office rent, expenses, and clerks’ 

INS Oss toatl cclacn es tninssigevudaleaiandaccld idan 340 18 9 
EACUOGE CNN MUONS RN 602.400. cn vsSeacrenscensinaceaasessieenses 333 0 6 
Water and other rates, and property tax ............cs06.. 235 74 
Gas and coals, including £15 for illumination ..,......... 179 1495 
Fire insurance, engineer, housekeeper, housekeeper’s dis- 

bursements and charwoman............scccorecesssecseveree 70 1 2 
ORO 6c cision stata weeg de ceatesctoes Pes De SAR Se EM 70 19 

* Police attendance, porters’ attendance at concerts, 

postages and petty expenses ............seeceee aacueueeake 97 3 9 
Music, hire of music and musical instruments, and 

CEN CUMIN Toei sith dbscbdlce cd aidide edb cenccldceed . 187138 5 
Bill posters and posting, advertising, stationery and 

printing prospectuses...........s.0008 wasciubeevecdbecdébnes 248 0 9 
Cleaning and repairing carpets ............ dieisacdcnseabau ‘ 615 0 
RGN asia ierde cedexrb decide dass tahnasadamaitesaee 5 2 6 
Law charges and Accountants .............cscsecsesceseeees 32 11 6 
OE TIO shh ban sehen sh cedel di chasanesssaeenmathaesde 110 0 
Plumbers’ work, ironmongery, plasterers, joiners and 

WIE sisi <2h ssnnndld danas sennhaninds donsandaentawidin 102 111 
INO ONG 5 caicasacteisscctpnnasxsdehancsdeuhacasescidcen 21 5 5 
Receipt stamps and rent of cash-box, ete..........s0eeeeeee 9 66 

£4,777 14 1 

———ae 

To balance «........cc0ces qeetidiacs ccscccee | FS 4 
RECEIPTS. 

By Proceeds of extra tickets ..............+.. £580 2 0 

Proceeds of books of words £125 16 0O 
Less COSt.....0.sceeeees 60 11 0 
—_——._ 65 5 0 
Demme Meee hav cckisis ski ade clicacccndede 2519 0 
Nomination fees .........ccccceessssccsecsenee 10 5 0 
ie OE RIO oasis asa des cide tsenssrcdertnsicnss 25 0 0 
Eixtra cOmcerts ......ccccsseseccccescescocees 296 14 4 
Interest on banking accounts and on calls 
from proprietors .......s.seeseeeeeees re 2611 0 
_— 1,029 16 4 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Arrears for 1854.0... cccccccstscecseescceesee 3214 0 
63 Boxes at £18 18s. ........ccceceeceeeceere 1,190 14 0 
722 Stalls at £3 Bs. ........cccccceee evece 2,274 6°0O 
BE ditto remted .....ccccccorcccccccssscccsees 8615 0 
Proportion of 12 stalls .......:scccesereeees 18 9 0 
GEATIETIOR 2... ccccccccescidccosccecccsecerseceee ode 7510 6 
3,678 8 6 
VPRRIEW | io bc peddeccctbne vensedendsconsetstddecsstes tndeceveaccnses 32 0 
Vocal classes, for transfer .........sssseeeeeees ddeidabaseccuve 381 5 
Sale of plate, Kc. ...sssceceeececseeeseeeerseseeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 1613 6 
£4,777 14 1 
er 
General Balance Sheet 31st December, 1855. 
EXPENDITURE. . 

Concert Hall Account balance, including furniture, library, 

OTgAN, AC... .cececseeeseeeeceeeeseeeereeeeeceeeerganeeenas £16,213 11 9 

Philharmonic Society, 

Deficiency written off last year ...... £2,432 12 0 
Less balance at credit for profit to 
81st December, 1854 ......... 2,067 14 2 
364 17 10 
Balance at Debit of profit and loss 1855... 17 5 4 
—_—_—_ 382 3 2 
oe O04 4 


Cash balance .iseseseveeees 


POeeU TORTI CSIC Ie ee 


£16,595 19 3 
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RECEIPTS, 
Royal Exchange Fire InsuranceCo. mortgage £10,000 0 0 





Less paid 30th March, 1855...,...... 2,000 0 0O 
—_——- 8,000 0 0 
Ligumation Account. 
Balance 31st December, 1854 ....... 5,655 11 11 
Ditto Ditto 1855 ....... 1,826 18 0 
— 7,482 911 
Tradesmen’s accounts owing ........... pha lniaivne Reeevaunae ees 375 7 10 
Bank of Liverpool for advances to be 
repaid out of receipts for 1856......... 1,849 15 9 
Deduct amount in bank on No. 2 Account 1,111 14 8 
—— 738 1 6 





£16,595 19 3 


» LIQUIDATION ACCOUNT. 


RECEIVED 1855. 











Third Call on 44 Boxes, at £12 ...... 0 0 
Ditto 633 Stalls, at £2 ... wewagees 0 0 

Arrears for 1854—on Stalls No. 94, 320, 321, 831, 832, 
833, and 894 ..... sane ssheuoaensees salapeeackantpaaiabentene 14 0 0 
Purchase Money of Stall No. 341 ............ bidcbpbbanlens aes 18 18 0 
£1,826 18 0 

ARREARS. 

BW PSOEDI BE DOLD 5 acssaseanncnbssessvssiusraunereseiebseeseise see ee OD 
18 Stalls, at £2 ..... sania oa'tnp 106505 seneeeWeWahebaRbaabe tee eenas we Seo © 





£84 0 0 





Audited, 
Liverpool, 18th January, 1856. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OLLMICK’S VOLKSLIEDER for PLANOFORTE. 


(National Airs). No. 1,—Treue Liebe—True Love. Price 2s. 6d. Boosey 
and Sons. 


HARMOOD BANNER & SON. 











OLLMICK’S VOLKSLIEDER for PIANOFORTE. 


No. 2,—Wanderlied—Parting Song. Price 2s. 6d. Boosey and Sons. 


OLLMICK’S VOLKSLIEDER for PIANOFORTE. 


No. 3,—Liebe und Gliick—Love and Happiness. Boosey and Sons. 


OLLMICK’S VOLKSLIEDER for PIANOFORTE. 


No. 4,—Rhenweinlied—Rhine Song. Price 2s. 6d. Boosey and Sons. 


OLLMICK’S VOLKSLIEDER for PIANOFORTE, 


No. 5,—Aennchen von Tharau—Serenade. Boosey and Sons. 


OLLMICK’S VOLKSLIEDER for PIANOFORTE. 


No 6,—Der Gute Kamerad—The Faithful Friend, Boosey and Sons. 










































and SNUFF 
STORES (established 1780), 407, Oxford-street, London, near Soho-square 
Box, containing 14 fine Sisal Cigars, for 1s. 9d., post free, 27 stamps. None are 
genuine unless signed ‘‘H. N, Goodrich.”-~A large stock of the most approved 


brands. 

J and J. ERAT, patent harp and pianoforte manufacturers, 
@ 23, Berners-street, Oxford-street, have always on hand an assortment of 

second-hand INSTRUMENTS. Repairs of all kinds attended to. Harps and 

pianofortes for hire, strings, and every requisite always on hand. 


IANO FORTES.—OETZM ANN and PLUMB beg to in- 


form Music-sellers and Professors that in consequence of their having made 
great improvements in the manufacture of their instruments, substituting 
machinery for manual labour, and taking advantage of the new Patent Steam 
Drying processes, are enabled to offer to the Trade superior Pianofortes in Grands, 
Semi-Grands, and Cottages, in all variety of woods and designs, at considerably 
reduced prices. Illustrated Lists sent on application, or a visit to their Manufac« 
tory will prove the great advantage secured. 56, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 
Manufactory, Chenies-street, Tottenham-court-road. Alexander and Co.’s Har- 
moniunis at trade prices, 











F. Mendelssohn Bartholdy’s Works, 


COMPLETE, 





SEVENTY-FIVE SONGS IN ONE VOL., 
English and German words, #1 11s. 6d. 


TWENTY-SIX QUARTETS for SOPRANO, ALTO, TENOR & BASS’ 


In one vol. #1 1s. 
THIRTEEN TWO-PART SONGS, 
In stiff covers and gilt edges, 8s. 


ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 


FOR 


PIANOFORTE SOLO. 








Only uniform and complete Edition, beautifully bound, in four volumes, 
with the Author's Portrait, price £4, 
SINGLY :— 
FIRST VOL., Price £1 2s. 6d., containing :— 

s. d 
Op. 5. Capriccio in F sharp minor oe ea oe oe 20 
6. Sonata in E 2° se ‘ ee 3 9 
7. Seven Characteristic pieces .. oe oe ° 40 
14. Andante and Rondo Capricciosoin E.. ee 1 6 
15. Fantasia on ‘‘ The last Rose of Summer” in E 1 0 
16. Three Fantasias in A, E, and E minor .. F 20 
22. Capriccio brillant in B minor es se ws 2 6 
25. First Concerto in Gminor .. je oe oe oe 4 0 

SECOND VOL., Price £1 2s. 6d., containing— 

Op. 28. Fantasia in F sharp minor .. ee 2 6 
29. Rondo brillant in E flat : oe aie oe ee 2 6 
38. Three Capriccios in 4 minor, E and B flat miuor 4s. 6d. or 2 0 each. 
35. Six Preludesand Fugues .. - - ee os 6 0 
40. Second Concerto in D minor 4 oe es oe 5 0 

THIRD VOL., Price £1 1s., containing— 

Op. 43. Serenade and Allegro giojoso in B minor.. be 8 6 
54. Seventeen Variations sericuses in D minor oo ads 2 6 
72. Six Pieces (composed as a Christmas present) .. ae 1 6 
82, Andante with Variations in E flat .. ee ve ee 20 
83. Andante with Variations in B flat.. oe 1 9 

Andante Cantabile and Presto Agitato in B 20 
Barcarole in A .. ae te oe ae 0 6 
Prelude and Fugue in E minor 1 6 
Scherzo in B minor ee oe 0 6 
Scherzo a Capriccio in F sharp minor 20 
Study in F minor Ke oe aa ee oe oe 1 0 





FOURTH VOL., Price 18s., containing— 


The Forty-two ‘ Lieder ohne Worte,” (original melodies), with 
thematic Index. 





THE ORGAN AND ITS CONSTRUCTION, 


A systematic Handbook for Organists, Organ Builders, &c., by J. J. Seidel, 
organist at Breslau. Second Edition, bound in cloth, 6s. 

“The grandest of all instruments, which is a full orchestra in itself, must merit 
somewhat of the attention of the fiuished musician, and it will not be uninteresting 
to him to obtain tie sound information contained in the present translation from 
the well-known German work. To the professional organist the full acquaintance 
with the mechanism of the organ is absolutely indispensable, as he may by that 
means be able to discover any little faults which may arise, and the more easily 
remedy them without the assistance of the builder, which in the provinces is not 
easily obtained. So convinced is the Ministry of Prussia of this, that they have 
been induced to issue a decree, wherein the care of the organ is made an imperative 
duty outhe organist, and the study of the mechanism recommended to him.”— 
Court Journal. 

“This work is intended for those who are engaged in the construction or 
management of that grand and noble instrument—the organ. ‘The author brings 
to bear upon the subject an intimate and thorough knowledge of the mechanical 
construction and scientific arrangement of the principal parts of this sublime 
species of musical architecture ; and unites with the practical experience of an 
organ-builder, the skilfulness of a talented master in the ‘science of sweet sounds.’ 
We most cordially recommend this book ‘to all whom it concerns’ as an abiy 
written dissertation on everything connected, with the organ ; and those who may 
wish to understand the instrument aright, and to govern it creditably, will derive 
no little pose! pe its perusal. The numerous illustrations at the end of 
the work enhances if8 value considerably.”—Fermanagh Muil. 





LONDON: EWER & CO., 390, OXFORD-STREET, 
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USICAL DIRECTORY, 1856.—Price 1s. 6d., by 
post, 1s. 8d. 


CONTENTS: 
1. A useful Almanac, with Musical Data. 
2. A List of Musical Societies throughout the United Kingdom. 
8. The Musical Doings of the past year. 
4. Names of Professors, Music-sellers, and Musical Instrument Manufacturers 
throughout the Kingdom, with their Addresses, &c. 
5. Complete List of Music published throughout the Kingdom between Jan. 1 and 
Nov. 30, 1855. 
The whole forming a most complete work of reference, invaluable to the amateur, 
professor, and music-seller. 
London: Rudall, Rose, Carte, and Co., 100, New Bond-street, and 20, Charing- 
cross. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





D’ALBERTS BONNIE DUNDEE QUADRILLES. 
Splendidly Illustrated, 
‘*M. D’Albert’s last and best set of Quadrilles on Scotch Airs.” 
Solos and Duets, 4s.; Full Orchestra, 5s. 


DALBERT’S CIRCASSIAN POLKA. 
Just Published, 
Beautifully Illustrated, Solo or Duet, 3s, ; Full Orchestra, 5s. 


D’ALBERTS MOUNTAIN DAISY WALTZ. 


The Popular Waltz for 1856. 
Solo or Duet, 4s. 








Illustrated in Colours, 
; Full Orchestra, 5s. 


BRINLEY RICHARDS’ 


POPULAR NATIONAL eMELODIES. 
Just Published, 
ENGLISH AIRS. 


. 1.—Home, Sweet Home, 3s. 
. 2 —My Lodging is on the Cold Ground, 8s. 





No. 3.—British Grenadier’s March, 8s, 

SCOTCH AIRS. 
No, 1.—Blue Bells of Scotland, 3s. 
No, 2.—Scots wha hae, 3s, 





No. 3,—Auld lang syne. 
IRISH AIRS. 

No. 1.—St. Patrick’s Day, 3s. 

No, 2.—Oft in the stilly Night. 3s. 


. 3.—Fly not yet; and Brown Irish Girl, 8s. 





The above are likely to exceed in popularity all the previous efforts of this 
favourite composer. The arrangement of these universally popular Airs is brilliant 
in the extreme, without great difficulty. 


CHAPPELL, 50, NEW BOND STREET. 
E LAU DE LUCERNE.—Suite de Valses pour Piano: 


par Louis d’Egville ; price 8s. Published by Duff and Hodgson, 65, Oxford- 
street. 


EW POLKA.—The RHINE POLKA, by T. Browne, 

price 2s. 6d., post free. This lively and agreeable composition, by the com- 
poser of the Festival and Agnes Polkas, is admirably adapted to dance to. Duff 
and Hodgson, 65, Oxford-street. 








ISS POOLES NEW AND POPULAR SONG.— 

“MAY GUARDIAN ANGELS HOVER NEAR THEE.”—Composed 

for her by Frank Romer, which is so enthusiastically received at all the Concerts, 

is published by Duffand Hodgson, 65, Oxford-street, and may be had at every 
Music-sellers in the United Kingdom. 


‘pwc FULL ANTHEMS.—No. 1. “Behold the days 
come, saith the Lord.”"—No. 2. ‘God so loved the world.” Composed and 
respectfully dedicated, by permission, to the Rev. T. B. Morrell, M.A., by E. H. 
Thorne, Organist of the Parish Church, Henley-on-Thames. The Two Anthems in 
one book, 3s. ; or each singly, 2s. ; Single vocal parts of the two Anthems 2s. 

London: J. A. Novello, 69, Dean-street, Soho, and 35, Poultry. 











a a ate . 7 

L® VEPRES SICILIENNES.—Valse d’ Hiver, from 

Verdi’s new Opera, “Les Vépres Siciliennes,” arranged by Henri Laurent. 

Performed with immense suceess in Paris and London. 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


Price 4s. Band parts, 


5s. 


LES VEPRES SICILIENNES, 


NEW OPERA, 


Performed 50 Nights in Paris with the greatest success. 
COMPOSED BY G. VERDI. 





IN FRENCH. 
The entire Opera, unabridged, price Two Guineas. 


THE PRINCIPAL PIECES: 
Ami le Coeur d’Héltne—Romance, sung by Mdlle. Cruvelli. 
Jour d’Ivresse—the celebrated Barcarolle, arranged for One Voico. 
La Sicilienne—sung by Mdlle, Cruvelli, and always enco! 
La Brise Souffle—Romance, sung by M. Guiemard. 
Je n’en puis revenir, duo. 
De Courroux et d’effroi, duo—sung by Mdlle. Cruvelli and M. Guiemard. 





*,* All the principal pieces may be had in a detached form. 


IN ITALIAN. 


In the Press, the complete Opera, and all the separate pieces, with Italian words. 
Adapted for the Stage by Signor Maggioni. 








IN ENGLISH, 
*O’er the calm and sparkling waters”—the celebrated Barcarolle (Jour d’Ivresse) 
as asong with English words. By George Linley. 


PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
MADAME OURY.—La Sicilienne, Moreeau Brillante. 3s. 
HENRI ROSELLEN.—The celebrated Barcarolle. 3s. 
HENRI LAURENT.—Valse d’ Hiver, from the Ballet. 4s. 
THE BALLET OF LES QUATRES SAISONS, from the 3rd act. 


s. d. 

No. 1. Printemps .. ee se ee oe ee - 38 0 
» 2 L'Eté ee «e we és oe ee - 80 
» 3 Automne .. ee ae ee ee - 3 0 
» 4. L’Hiver ee aa “i ea we «e ee 8 0 
The entire Ballet .. oé oe ee ee price 10 6 


In the Press, 
The favourite Airs from ‘‘Les Vépres Siciliennes,” arranged by Nordmann, for 
Pianoforte. 





Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


MMA STANLEY'S “SEVEN AGES OF WOMAN,” 


Pronounced by all the London Journals, and by nightly increasing audiences, 
to be the greatest artistical triumph of the day. Every Evening at eight, and on 
Saturdays at three precisely. Area, 1s.; Reserved chairs, 2s. 6d, St. Martin’s 
Hal!, Long Acre. 


A COMPLETE THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL 
CITHER-SCHOOL, by Carl A. Laue. Price 10s. 6d. Published by Gustav 
Scheurmann and Co., 86, Newgate-street, where may be had Cithers of 30 Strings, 
at Four Guineas, complete. 
ORDMANN’S PIANOFORTE MUSIC.—Sixth 
edition of The Nun’s Prayer, 3s. Fifth edition of La Donna e Mobile, 3s. 
Seventh edition of Greek Pirate’s Chorus, 2s. Third edition of La Danse des Fées, 
8s., and Tie Ghost Scene, 2s.—Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. neti Ss 
\ATORDMANN’S PIANOFORTE MUSIC.—Just ready. 
uA La Mia Letizia (Lombardi) 2s. 6d. _ Geneve, brillant morgeau founded on the 
6th Air of De Beriot, 2s. 6d. Ah che la Morte (Trovatore), 2s. 6d.—Boosey & Sons, 


28, Holles-street. 
ORDMANN’S PIANOFORTE DUETS.—Just out. 
Fra Poco a me, 4s. La Donna e Mobile, 4s. 


Com egentil, 3s. A te o cara, 3s. . ] : 
La mia Letizia, 3s. Il Balen, 3s. Si la Stanchezza, 38. Rigoletto Galop, 3s. Gree 
Pirate’s Chorus, 4s.—Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 




















POPULAR INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 
UNIVERSAL CORNOPEAN TUTOR.— 


Price 5s. stitched ; or 6s. in cloth. 


UNIVERSAL FLUTE PRECEPTOR.— 


Price 5s. stitched; or 6s. in cloth. 





Boocser’s 
Roose Y’sS 


3. 
ors UNIVERSAL SINGING METHOD.— 


Price 4s. stitched ; or 5s. in cloth. 


4. 
ASE’S CONCERTINA INSTRUCTIONS.—Third and 
cheap Edition. Price 7s. 6d. stitched. 
*,* Notice to the Trade.—The above popular works are now sold to the trade 
with an increased discount. 


Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles Street. 
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ADDISON, HOLLIER, AND LUCAS, 


210, REGENT STREET. 


“ ELI.” BY M. 


COSTA. 


This ” AND ORATORIO, performed with such immense success at the Birming- 
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ham Festival, is now in the Press, aud will shortly be Published :— 


THE VOCAL SCORE .. ee +. oe oe ee 
OR TO SUBSCRIBERS . ee oe oe ee 


THE SUBSCRIPTION a WILL BE CLOSED ON THE 3lst OF JANUARY 


SOPRANO PART oe ee . ee oe . 
ALTO oe . . 


Also, Subscriber’s Names Received for the FULL SCORE. 


E VOCAL PARTS, viz :— 


THE INSTRUMENTAL PARTS COMPLETE. 


following Catalogue of Pianoforte Music contains the most popular works of 


A 
B 


SON Mop we 


various Composers, selected, edited, fingered, aud arranged b 


JULES BENEDICT. 
PIANOFORTE TERRA. . 


for Beginners). 

for more advanced Pupils). D (very geod 
ethoven’s Sonata Pathétique Op.13 .. : 

Weber’s L'Invitation pour la Valse ° 
Thalberg’s We’re a Noddin (with Variations) 
Herz’s Barcarole in Marie .. 
Déhler’s Second Fantasia from L’Elisir amore 
Dussek’s Consolation .. ‘ ee 

Hunten’s Théme de Carafa .. 

Op. ll. 


Moczart’s Fantasia and Sonata. “Complete 


Or separate, No. 1, Fantasia, 2s. 6d. No. 2, Biase 6d. 


Czerny’s Fantasia, Roberto Devereux... oe 
Burgmuller's Lucia di Lammermoor 


No. 1, Spargi d’Amoro piauto, 2, Verranno la sull’ Auré. 8, ‘tu che 


’a Dio Spiegasti. 

Rosellen’s Fantasia from Bellini’s Beatrice di Tenda . 
Marck’s Rise, Swiss Lad (with variati pind oe oe 
Herz’s Exercises and Scales . 

Kalkbrenner’s Fantasia and Variations on Robin Adair 
Beethoven’s RondoinG .. “es oe oe 

Ditto ditto in C os 

Dohler's First Fautasia from L’ Elisir d’Amore.. 
Schubert’s Fantasia from Der Freischiitz 
Kalkbrenner’s La Femme du Marin 

Rosellen’s Fantasia from Bellini’s Opera Straniera 
Weber’s Rondo in E flat (La Gaieté). - 62 .. 
Beethoven's Andante in F 
Ditto Sonata. Op. 49. Nos. land 2 2 oe 
Rosellen’s Fantasia on subjects from Bellini's Norma 
Ditto ditto Donizetti’s Anna Bolena oe 
Beethoven’s Sonata, with Funeral March. O: >. 26 oe 
Weber’s First Grand Polonaise. In E flat (L’Hilarité) 
Mendelssohn’s Trois Caprices. Nos.1,2,3 .. oe 
Czerny’s Le Désir. (Beethoven) ~ 
Weber’s Concert Stiick os os oe 

Ditto Second Grand Polonaise oe 

Hunten’s Théme Allemande re ée 

Herz’s Gavotte de Vestris .. . ee 

Dussek’s Sonata. Op. 16 

Herz’s Capriccio. ( Dedicated to Lady Gordon) 
Thalberg’s Fantaisie, Euryanthe .. 

Rose!len’s Lucia di Lammermoor .. 

Rosellen’s I Lombardi 
Dohler’s A!pine Horn 
Herz’s O Dolce Concento 
Dohler’s Sonnambula 
Dussek’s Sonata. Op. 24. (Dedicated to Mrs. Chinnery) 
Dussvk’s Sonata. Op. 14 

Rosellen’s La Favorite ‘ 

Doh! er ‘s L’Amo, au L’Amo- 

Goria’s Caprice Nocturne. Op. 6 .. 

Beethoven's Sonata. Op. 2. Nos. 1, 2, and3 . 
Beethoven’s Sonata. Op. 27. Nos. 1 and 2 

Rosellen’s Roberto Devereux oe oe 

A. De Kontski’s Le Rameau oo oe 
Kalkbrenner’ s Rondo Pastorale 

Czerny’s Austrian Waltz. Op. 14 
Czerny’s Adelaide... oe 

Dohler’s Scaramuccia 

Moscheles’ Polonaise (in, G) 

Schachner’s La Persuasion 

Schachner’s Poésies Musicales 

Mayer’s La Dolcezza . . 
Maver’s Le Ross'gnol Captif oe . 
Mayer’s Il Tremolo ., oe *e 
Hummel’s Concerto in A minor. Op. 85. — 
Hummel's Allegro Moderato. (Part 1 of the above) . 
Hummel's Larghetto and Rondo, (Part 2 of ditto) . 
Beethoven’s Sonata Pastorale oe oe 

Beethoven's Sonata. Nos. 1, 2, 3. Op. 10. 

Vertini’s Twenty-five Studies. Op.29 . 

Ditto ditto, in two separate numbers 
Ifunten’s La Douna del Lago oo . 
Coop’s La Bergtre .. oe oe oe 


C (Difficult and Brilliant). 
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Osborne’s Le Pluie de Perles 
Rosellen’s Rose de Peronne 
— 3 L’Adicu 
Rosellen’s Reverie (from Op. “31 ) 

Bertini’s Studics. Op. 100° for small hands 

Or in two numbers 

Panofka’s Impromptu, and Dla Marurk 

Panofka’s Scherzoso .. 

Ravina’s Nocturno Op. 13 

Beyer’s Prussian March 

Ravina’s Sicilienne ee oe 
Commettant’s Raphael (ou Gabr ielle) ra nf 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 78 

Ditto ditto Op. 29 Nos, ie 3 and 3.. 

Ditto ditto Op.7 - 
Weber’s Larghetto and Allegro, from his Concert Stiick 
Webers’s March and Final A legro, ditto ditto 
Hunten’s Zaire, No.1. Op. 65 oe oe ee 
Ditto La Niobe ea 2 noe oe 

Ditto La Norma ,, 3. sa) sacl ¢ “ $e 
Beethoven's Sonata. Op. 14, Nos. 1 and2, cach ee 
Ditto ditto Op. 22 

Mozart’s Andanteand Variations i in A major (fn. op. 19) 
Hummel’s La Bella Capricciosa .. 
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ADDISON, HOLLIER, and LUCAS, 210, Regent Street. 


CRAMER, BEALE, AND Co.’s 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





HECTOR BERLIOZ. 


The Holy Family (L’Enfance du Christ), a sacred Trilogy, written and 
composed by Hector Berlioz. The et version imitated from the 
French by H. F. Chorley . o. 12 


» &«. “SILAS. 
I] Pensieroso.—Six Fugitive Pieces, in minor keys, for the Pianoforte 
Trio, in A major, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello 4 
Six Duets for Two Performers on the Pianoforte, complete .. ee 


FELIX GODEFROID. 
For the Pianoforte. 
Noce au Village oe ee oe oe 
La Garde Passe, March pe os “eo ee ee 
L’Ange du Berceaux .. eo ee oe os oo 
Plaintes d’une Captive - 


REN E FAVA RGER. 
Valse Rustique .. ° 
Il Trovatore, fantaisie 
L'adieu, Nocturne . ee 
La Somnambula, fantasie ee ee ee oe 
P. DE VOS. 
Andante Grazioso e ‘ ee oe oe an 
Pritre et Marche Triomphale i ae + oe ee 
Beethoven's Lebensgliick .. oe eo oe oe ws oe 
L’Etoile du Nord P ae ba “¢ oe ee ee 
Duo de Salon, Le cor des Alpes we ee ee 


SIR JOHNQUILL'S SONG: “THE FAIREST OF 
THE FAIR.” 
Sung with rapturous applause by Miss P. Horton (Mrs. Reed) in her arnusing 
Entertainment, ‘Illustrative Gatherings.” 
“UNDER A HEDGE.” 
Miss Snowberry's Po pone Ballad. Sung by Miss P. Horton (Mrs. Reed) in the 
favourite and amusing Entertainment, “Illustrative Gatherings.” 
MISS P. HORTON’S “ILLUSTRATIVE 


GATHERINGS.” 
The Songs, Ballads, and French Romances sung by Miss P. Horton (Mrs. Reed) 
in the successful Entertainment, ‘‘ Illustrative Gatherings,” are published at 


201, REGENT STREET. 





New and Spirited Song. “ 
EBASTOPOL, or “A Cheer for the Brave.” Sent free 
aoe for 12 stamps, by the Composer, A. Dawes, Organist, 1, Tamworth-place, 
‘ast. 








Published by Joun Boosry, of 7, South-square, Gray’s Inn, in the parish of 
St. Andrew’s-in- -the-Fields, at the office of Boosey & Sons, 28, Holles-street. 
Sold also by Reep, 15, John- -street, Great Portland-street ; ALLEN, Warwick- 
lane; Vickers, Holywell-street; Kesru, Prowse, & Co, 48, Cheapside ; 
G. ScnevurMann, 86, Newgate-street ; Joun SueruerD, Newgate-street ; 
Harry May, 11, Ho!born-bars. Agents for Scotland, Paterson & Sons, 
Edinburgh; for Ireland, H. BusseLt. Dublin; aud all Music-sellers. 


Printed by Wittram ply ig Seiten “Nassau Steam Press,” 60, St. Martin’s- 
Jane, in the Parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, in the County of Middlescx.— 
Saturday January 26, 1860. 





